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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1857. 


Notes. 
PANCAKES. 


It was only last April* that the question of 
“ Cross-Buns” led to a Tartar elucidation; and it 
will be scarcely more surprising to find the subject 
of pancakes now affecting the destinies of India. 
That “ there are more things between heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in philosophy” is 
proved, and too fatally proved, by this fact. 

It seems that “from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin” there was not a single individual that 
anticipated the storm, though its cloudy precursor 
was even then sailing up against the wind in the 
open face of heaven! For nearly a twelvemonth, 
we are told, the mystic cakes and flowers were 
passing everywhere from village to village, from 
regiment to regiment, from hand to hand; and 
yet, so far as appears, not one functionary in India 
found it within his scope, one scholar within his 
knowledge, one native in his duty, to explain the 
meaning of this direful symbol — 

“h pupt "Ayacots adye’ EOnxe,” 
with the rest of the consequences too painfully 


appropriate, as “ the will of Jove is being fulfilled.” | 


In England the notices, even in the precision of 
The Times, were so slight and inefficient that no 
clue was obtainable, till Mr. D'Israeli’s speech of 
Monday fortnight too late revealed the details. 
If given in proper time to the world, one single 


, 


man regardeth:” murder spoke aloud, but none 
could recognise the accents: natives, and scholars, 
and military, and functionaries, and supreme 
| councils, and commanders-in-chief, and governors- 
general in India,—merchants, and East India Com- 
pany, and directors, and boards of control, and 
presidents, and ministers, and cabinet councils 
here,— could in all these twelvemonths throw 
no light on the subject, divine the symptoms, or 
reveal the treachery. From the catastrophe of 
Belshazzar to our own, “see with what wisdom 
the world conducted!” In both cases the 
identical ignorance produces the disastrous result : 
a grain of learning had anticipated all the evil. 

The system, its sources, forms, modes of opera- 
tion, ties, secrets, sympathies, aims, and ramifica- 
tions, are they all really inscrutable? Certainly 
nol. 


1S 


“ Come then some beggar of the strolling crew, 
To do, what all those Princes could not do.” 

How far such discovery can be carried it is not 
easy to determine; but, once made, its use offers 
the sole security to the Asiatic empire and its 

| European sister, and saves years and oceans of 
| blood, and millions of treasure to England and 
humanity. R. G. Pore. 


P.S. Can anyone say whether the lotus flowers 
sent round to the regiments were of any particular 
colour, or of all indifferently ? The point is most 
material to ascertain. 


hour had discovered the scheme, and saved Eng- | 


land and India from this dread disruption. The 


lotus of my former Note has indeed had its | 


mnystery. 

This philological point, peculiarly within the 
province of “ N. & Q.,” developes an innocence of 
India, its history, prejudices, and feelings, that 
sanctifies the remark of Oxenstiern. As my last 


letter connected linguistics with religion, let your | 


patriotism suffer politics to combine with them 
here. 


The mutiny in India is declared to be causeless, | 


and this by one of the most amiable and admired 
soldiers of the day, whose high and merited po- 
sition near royalty gives a weight to his words 
even beyond their value; for the frantic Sepoy, 
maddened to horrors the most detestable, pro aris 
et focis, is yet human, and acting under impulses 
intelligible, though abhorrent, to humanity. But 
he has no representative here. 

Alas, then, for Hindostan if royalty be no better 
informed than this!) And yet how have we used 
our superior information and means there? By 
trampling on usage, ignoring learning, upholding 
imposture, and consolidating superstition. The 
tree of evil has thus produced its fruit — of injury, 
ignorance, and crime. “ Wisdom crieth, but no 





[* “N. & Q.,,” 224 §, iii, 450. ] 


KING CHARLES II. AND MR. BUDWAYES. 


[The following amusing and characteristic anecéote of 
the Merry Monarch is taken from a MS. (written circa 
1712) entitled Great Britain’s Honeycombe. } 

There was a Gentleman whose name was Master 
Budwayes, whose Estate was very great; he lived 
at Dotchet near Windsor, which had the Care 
of King Charles very much. Master Budwaies 
taking his opportunity one day when the King 
| was hunting in Windsor Forrest, humbly be- 
seeched him that he would be pleased to honour 
him with his presence at his little Habitation at 
Dotchet, to take a glass of his wine. The King 
very readily told him that he would come one 
Morning or other and catch him Naping before 
he was stirringe. Mr. Budwaies returned him 
most humble thanks for kind condescention for his 
gratious promise. But with all told the King he 
must come early in the morning if he intended to 
catch him in bed, for he was an early riser. His 
Majesty replyed, Ile warrant you, Budwaies, I will 
| be as good as my word, rise as early as you will. 

Mr. Budwaies taking his leave of his Majesty for 

that time, and went home after killing a Buck. 
| Now, some little time after it so happened out 
| that the King one night could not sleep very well, 
being disturbed either with the heat of the 











weather, or the biting of the fleas: as he lay in 
Bed awake pondering with himself, at length it 
came into his head that he had promised Mr. Bud- 
waies to catch him naping one Morning, gits up 
very early, and so privately walks away from the 
Castle to Budwaies Mantion house, which was but 
asmall mile. But it sohapned that Mr. Budwaies 
had been drinking hard over night with some 
friends, which occasioned him to be abed longer 
the next morning than he used todo. The King 
knocking at the door, the maid went and opened 
the door: the King asked her if Budwaies was 
stirring ; the Maid staring him in the face, say- 
iag, What! plaine Budwaies, have you nere an Mr, 
under your Girdle? The King pleased with the 
blunt expression of the Maid, he forced his way 
forward; the Maid letting him into the parlour, 
looked very gruff upon the King for want of an 
(M) for her Master, and told him her Master was 
not stirring; so the King bid her goe up stairs 
and tell him there was one below was come to see 
him. So the Maid went up staires and told her 
Master that there was a blunt kind of a Gentle- 
man in the Parlour wanted to speak with him, and 
withall told her Master that when she had opned 
the door he asked her if Budwaies was stiring ; so 
I answered him againe, saying, What! plaine Bud- 
waies, have you nere an (M) under your Girdle ? 
Her master asked her what manner of Gentleman 
he was. She told him he was a tall black man, 
and had a silver badge upon one side of his breast, 
saying, I believe he is some officer belonging to 
the Castle: with that Mr. Budwaies bethought 
with himselfe that it must be King Charles which 
promised to catch him naping one morning or 
other. With that he put on his Nightgown and 
breeches, and put on his slippers in great hast 
with much concerne, which made the Maid think 
something more than ordinary, and was resolved 
to watch her Master narrowly when he went. into 
the parlour. Mr. Budwaies, when he came down 
stairs, went into the parlour and bowed one knee, 
beging the King’s pardon that he should come so 
far and catch bim in bed. The Maid peeping at 
the door, and seeing her Master on-his bended 
knee, thought then who he was; her Master 
calling her bid her wash a glass or two, and bring 
in a bottle of wine. 

In the meane time Mr. Budwaies humbly beged 
leave of the King to goe up and put on his Coat 
and stockings. The Maid, while her Master was 
gon up stairs, getts glasses on a silver salver, and 
a bottle of wine, and carryes it into the parlour. 
The Maid staring upon the King very eagerly, 
the King asked her whether she knew him or no, 
because she stared so upon him. She replyed, 
saying, Yes, Sir, 1 know who you are now. Why, 
who am I? said the King. The Maid replyed, 
Why you are my Master's Godfather. The King 
burst out into a Laughture, saying, Why should 
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you think so? The Maid replyed, Because I did 
see my Master ask your blessing; so that the 
Ignorance of the Maid pleased the King exceed- 
ingly. So the King and Mr. Budwaies took the 
bottle, telling him he had now paid his visit, and 
so marched up to the Castle againe without being 
missed. Anon, 





A FEW NOTES ON TOBACCO FROM BOOKS AND 
OBSERVATION, 


Tobacco for Wounds, §c.—I believe that most 
bodies of people, from nations to country towns, 
have notions peculiarly their own with regard to 
efficacious cures and healing substances. Even in 
trades the rule holds good, and we see the shoe- 
maker binding a bit of wax on the cut finger of 
his child, while the carpenter glues on a shaving. 

In the Southern States of America nothing is 
more common than the application of tobacco leaf 
to a wound, whether the result of a cut, bruise, or 
bite. 

I have seen young negroes in Arkansas and 
Missouri running around with their fingers and 
toes tied up; and from the numerous jagged ends 
of tobacco leaves projecting from their extremi- 
ties giving one the idea that some casting or 
peeling process was going on, and that they were 
gradually being skinned. 

I once saw a negro at work, hoeing tobacco 
plants, with the lower portion of his legs encased 
in large sucker tobacco leaves, which he had tied 
on with string. Upon asking the overseer the 
fellow’s reason for wearing such “ leggins,” he re- 
plied that many of the hands were troubled with 
scurvy, and they found more relief from tobacco 
than from Dr. Jeanes’ or any of the other popular 
lotions. 

In the case of a snake bite nothing is so fre- 
quently applied as tobacco leaf or sweet oil. I 
remember the circumstance of a man who had 
been to the “timber” for a load of rails, and in 
returning home stopped to drink at a small spring 
a few rods off the main road, and upon rising was 
bitten in the leg by an old rattle-snake. The 
man’s leg soon swelled enormously, and the pain 
increased ; but upon the application of some oil, 
which he procured at a cabin a mile or two on the 
road, and then a Jot of “ cut-and-dry” (the most 
trashy tobacco), well damped and bound round 
the swelling, all danger passed, and his leg was 
reduced to its natural size by the time he reached 
home, late in the night. Indeed the domestic 
medicine chest of the American backwoodsman 
may be said to contain but two specifics, — calo- 
mel for the stomach, and tobacco for the skin. 

If an old negro finds his person too thickly set- 
tled with small settlers, his mode of ejectment is 
much more simple than that practised by the 
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landlords in Ireland. He well soaks some strong | 


tobacco and thoroughly washes himself. A few 
applications of this sort, and he is left quietly to 
himself. Nothing is more common along the Mis- 


sissippi or the Missouri than to see, in the twilight | 


of a summer's evening, a large pan of tobacco 
burning and smoking away before the front door 
of the settler’s cabin. The reason is that the mos- 
quitos are rather plaguy, and the tobacco smoke 
drives them away. 

Tobacco and Negroes.—If tobacco was first 
grown and used after the present fashion in Ame- 
rica, it must have spread to and permeated the 
most remote countries with amazing rapidity. I 
have an old book before me which, for pious ear- 
nestness and equivocal morality, is not often to be 
equalled. It is entitled 

“ The Sea-Surgeon, or the Guinea Man’s Vade Mecum ; 
in which is laid down the Method of curing such Dis- 
eases as usually happen Abroad, especially on the Coast 
of Guinea; with the best way of treating Negroes, both 
in Health and in Sickness; for the use of young Sea-Sur- 
geons, by T. Aubrey, M.D., who resided many years on 
the Coast of Guinea, 12mo., London, 1729.” 

On page 132. éhe author mentions tobacco as a 
nationality among the negroes : 


“Some ships,” says the author, “take in five or six | feating pieces hed. ot that nerted aletal 
pd ° - | c . ¢ s y 
hundred slaves, yet perhaps by such times as they arrive | OWNS pieces had, at that period, so completely 


at the West Indies, or Virginia, they lose above three 
parts of them. Moreover, they are accustomed to divert 
themselves at home with dancing, and singing, and drink- 
ing, altho’ in moderation, and are also not everlasting, but 
lasting smoakers, and therefore you must observe to order 
them now and then a glass of brandy, especially when 





amongst us but in apothecaries shoppes, I tooke notice 
of one odoriferous hearbe called Basilico, which hath this 
innate power, that if laid under a stone in some moyst 
place, in two dayes it produceth a scorpion; this I can 
assert by experience, and to countenance this story, there 
fell out a strange accident in my stay at Siena. A gen- 
tleman was so pleas’d with the smell of this Basilico, that 
he had some dry’d and beaten into powder, which he snift 
up; imagining it of the same force with tobacco to cleare 
the head, but hee bought the experience at the price of 
his life, for hee dyed distracted. His skull being after- 
wards opened by the chyrurgion, a nest of scorpions were 
Sound feeding on his braine.” 

Joun Campen Hotten. 

Piccadilly. 





PROCLAMATION OF CHARLES II. 


I send you a copy of a document in my posses+ 
sion, which, if it seems to you to have sufficient 


| interest, you are most welcome to publish in your 


you see them a little dull and melancholy ; and give them | 


betwixt whiles tobacco and pipes; for as they are used to 
smouk from their infancy, it will be very pernicious to 
them to leave it; and seeing the owners allow both 
brandy and tobacco sufficiently for them (altho’ it’s 
very often embezzled away for other uses), you must 
speak boldly for it, and tell the commander such and 
such things are absolutely necessary.” 


Aubrey appears to have resided on the African 


Coast as early as 1700, and, supposing some of 


the negroes to have been fifty years of age who 
had “smoaked from their infancy,” this will throw 
the period of a general use of tobacco in Africa 
as far back as the year 1650. 

Perfumed Snuff in Italy in 1646.—Jo. Ray- 
mond, gent., in 1648, gave to the world his Jtine- 
rary, contayning a Voyage made through Italy iu 
the years 1646 and 1647, illustrated with divers 
Figures of Antiquities, 12mo. At page 49. Ray- 
mond says, 

“The next morning we rode through a village Barba- 
rino, from whence the mighty stirring family of the 


Notes. 

The original is on parchment, and the “ C. R.” 
is apparently an autograph of the Merry Monarch. 
This order was made to an ancestor of mine, Sir 
John Rogers of Edmundham, the last male de- 
scendant of the Brianstone family. 

I believe it is not generally known that the 


superseded the crossbow as an instrument for the 
destruction of game, that the latter is not even 
mentioned in the enumeration of sporting imple- 
ments. ‘The spelling of the original is of course 
preserved, and the signature at bottom also ac- 
curately copied. Wa. W. Coxer. 
Parkstone, near Poole, Dorset. 
“CuaArLes R, 

“Charles, by the grace of God King of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc. 
To our trusty and welbeloved Sir John Rogers, Kight, 
Greeting. Whereas, We are informed that our Game, 
Hare, Pheasant, Partridge, Heron and other wild fowle 
in and about our Counties of Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts 
is much destroyed by divers disorderly persons with 
Greyhounds, Mongrells, Setting dogs, guns, trammels, 
tunnells, netts and other Engines contrary to the Statuts 
of this our Realme in the case provided; for the better 
prevention hereof, and that the game may be the better 
preserved for our Sport and recreation at such time as We 
shall resort into those parts, We doe hereby will and 
Command you to have a spciall care that no person or 
persons doe hereafter use any of the said unlawfull 
meanes or Engines for the destroying of our game within 
10 miles of your House at Ensom within our Countie of 
Dorset. And if any person after the signification of this 


| our pleasure shall presume with Greyhounds, Mongrils, 


| Setting dogs, gunns, tramels, netts or other Engines to 


Cardinalls tooke their originall. We din’d at Poggio | 


Bonci, a place noted for the perfumed tobacco composed 
there; which the Italians through custome take in pow- 
der as profusely as we in England doe in the pipe.” 
Tobacco and Scorpions. — Raymond, in speaking 
of the Italians, says, 
“Amongst their medicinall plants, scarce knowne 


hurt or kill our said game of Hare, Pheasant, Partridge, 
Heron or other wildfowle within the said distance, We 
do hereby give full power and Authority unto you and to 
your deputy or deputies to seize and take away all or any 
of the said Greyhounds, Mongrels, Setting dogs, tramills, 
tunnels, gunns, netts or other engines, and them to detain 
and Certify to us or our privy Councell, the names of any 
persons so offending, to the end such further order may 
be taken for their punishment, as shall be fitt in cases of 
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such Misdemeanour and Contempt, and requiring all 
Maiors, Sheritfes, Justices of Peace, Bayliffes and other 
our officers and Ministers to be aiding and assisting to 
you and your deputies herein. And for so doing these 
our letters shall be unto you and your deputies sufficient 
warrant. Given at our Court at Whitehall the 15 day of 
August, 1664, in the sixteenth year of our Raigne. 
“ By his Maj*e* Command. 
“Witt. Morrice.” 


HAY LIFTS, 


A very old friend of mine has just been highly 
delighted, and I am sure I shall be forgiven for 
stating the circumstance: for what more agree- 
able to think about than the play of satisfied smile 
on a face which has already experienced upwards 
of eighty years of the cares of life? And when I 
also state that the person to whom I am alluding 
is even now under the necessity of earning a bit 
of bread for himself and poor wife, by doing what 
he can yet do in the way of shoemaking, I am 
sure that his must be considered as having 
been a life of severe Nevertheless, the 
jolly old man is always ready with a hearty laugh 
— discovering the pleasurable countenance when- 
ever possible, and therefore his delight on the 
occasion to which I am now referring. 

“Here,” said I, “look at this;” at the same 
time putting into his hand a copy of a late num- 
ber of the Jllustrated London News. “ Oh, yes,” 
was the reply; “you know I am always fond of 
pictures ;” and then, wiping his spectacles, com- 
menced at once his inspection. I said nothing 


cares, 


more, well knowing he would soon come to the | 


particular part I intended for his notice ; and he 
did so—that of an account, accompanied with an 
engraving, of how some hay had lately been lifted 
up from its comfortable quarters on the warm 
ground and drifted over various fields in scat- 
tered patches; and this, too, at a time so remark- 
ably calm in its atmospheric conditions as the 
present summer season has altogether proved. 
While, stranger still, the hay is stated to have 
been carried off in quite a different direction to 
the blowing of such,trifling wind as could be de- 
tected. 

Now, how is this? And my old friend has long 
been asking himself exactly the same question in 
regard to a closely similar occurrence. In his 
childhood, as he tells me, (and as he himself has 
written out the full story in connexion with a 
series of Irish Faery and other Legends*,) when 
about four years old—that is, seventy-seven years 


ago— he remembers seeing a considerable portion | 


of hay clinging to parts of the roofage of the 
Exchange at Waterford. This every one in the 
* A section of these Tales was printed two or three 


years ago, Mrs, 8. C. Hall having written an Introduc- 
tion to the little book in favour of its aged author. 


town was marvelling at, and how the hay could 
become so posited! Waterford is washed, as he 
says, by the noble river Suir, which is much wider 
there than the Thames is at London; and on the 
opposite of the river is a village or hamlet called 
Portmore, consisting of but a sparce scattering of 
| houses, backed by the open country. Here then, 
in the close vicinity of Portmore, were some lusty 
hay-makers at work, though not in scything down 
the long grass, but in forming the dried brown 
produce into those kind of piles called hay-cocks. 
And now what happens? Why, one of these new 
up-buildings, even while two or three men are 
busy in its erection, is observed to become inter- 
nally disturbed, and actually moving in manner 
truly miraculous. When, lo! in another instant, 
the whole bulk is forced upwards into the air, and, 
taking a most leisurely flight right across the 
river,—still more and more widening at its base, 
the higher and further it got, but keeping in the 
main pretty well together ; and then progressing 
so far on its journey as Waterford itself, it still 
continued sailing forward, until, coming in unfor- 
tunate contact with the cupola, or other of the 
higher points of the building Before mentioned, 
all further progress was arrested; and there the 
results were to be seen, as my friend is still him- 
self alive to testify. 

Nor is this all. That were impossible among a 
people so imaginative as the Irish are : so, in time, 
that which remained for so long a period the sub- 
ject of everybody's talk became dovetailed into 
the legend, —the version of the story being, that 
a large troop of freakish fairies, taking it into 
their heads to have a summer gambol, and at the 
same time to surprise the staid folk of the ancient 
city of Waterford, sallied boldly out from their 
clay-coverts, crept artfully under the said hay- 
cock, and, by either putting their very un-Atlas- 


| like shoulders to the superincumbent burthen, or 


through some other agency only known to them- 
selves, so bore or impelled along the odoriferous 
gathering, as gently gliding through the air; the 
narrator in all cases forgetting to explain how 
they, the “Good People,” escaped from the peril 
of their position when their strange car or ship 
struck upon the Exchange, and all became a total 
wreck ! 

That, however, is not his business. Pleasingly 
deceived himself, he has no desire to undeceive 
others ; and so the fact and the falsehood come 
down to us almost inextricably mingled in most of 
these legends ; and who, on such subjects, would 
wish for a separation ? 

In conclusion, then, can any satisfactory reason 
be assigned for these hay-lifts, or flights? for, 
certainly, there seems to be much difference be- 
| tween'the presumed causatory power of carrying 

frogs about in showery batches, and snails, crabs, 
| or herrings in like manner (as a statement of the 
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latter kind has also been lately made known 
through our journals), and this careering through 
the air of the harvest of the hay-field, as has just 
occurred in Denbighshire, or as seventy-seven 
ears ago the same sort of thing took place at 
Vaterford. » aoe We 


NEW GAMES AT ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL. 


The following poem I copied early in the pre- 
sent century from a collection of similar articles 
in the common-place book of a friend. Whether 
it has ever appeared in print I am unable to say, 
or even to hazard a guess; but it seems to de- 
serve a mausoleum in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 


“ New Games at St. Stephen’s Chapel. 


“ While honest John Bull, 
‘ With sorrow brimful, 
Lamented his trusty friend Pitt; 
Some sharpers, we’re fold, 
In cheating grown ol 
Thus tried all the talents and wit. 
“ Let’s invite him to play, 
John never says nay, 
So they ask’d him what game he approved ; 
John talk’d of All Fours, 
Or Beat knave out of doors, 
The games of his youth which he loved. 
“ Lord H—w—k spoke first ; 
* In those games I’m not vers’d, 
But they surely are old-fashion’d things; 
The best game, entre nous, 
Is the good game of Loo, 
Where Knaves get the better of Kings.’ 
“Sam Wh—tb—d rose next, 
By all court cards perplext, 
Since at his trade they reckon no score ; 
For at Cribbage, ’tis known, 
That with court cards alone 
You can’t make fifteen two, fifteen four. 


“ Then Sh—r—d—n rose, 
Saying, he should propose, 
Though at all times he play’d upon tick, 
The good old game of Whist, 
For if Honours he miss’d, 
He was sure to succeed by the Trick. 
“ Now with blustering voice 
T—rn—y roars out, ‘My boys! 
I approve none of all your selections ; 
What I'll recommend 
To myself and my friend, 
Is to play well the game of Connections.’ 


* By his master respected, 
But by both sides neglected, 
Telle est la fortune de la guerre, 
Once the minister’s ombre, 
Now deserted and sombre, 
The good S—dm—h prefers Solitaire. 


“Next, with perquisites stored, 
Spoke T—mpl—’s good lord, 
All whose wants are supplied by the nation, 
* From our memory blot 
Pique, Repique, and Capot, 
And let's practise, my friends, Speculation,’ 





“ Lord G—nv—Il— stood by, 
With considerate eye, 

Which forbore e’en his hopes to express, 
But W—ndh—m, less mute, 
Own'd each game in each suit 

He had play’d without any success. 

“*Try again, Sir, your skill,’ 
Says B—rd—t, ‘ at Quadrille, 
There seem none but your friends to ask leave; 
As for calling a King, 
I shall do no such thing, 
But shall soon play alone, I believe.’ 
“ Braced with keen Yorkshire air, 
Young Lord M—lt—n stood there, 
Who, improved in all talents of late, 
Said he fear’d not success 
At a bold game of Chess, 
And should soon give the King a check-mate. 
“*Hush!’ says Gr—nv—ll—; ‘ young man, 
I'll whisper my plan; 

While professing great zeal for the throne, 
We may leave in the lurch 
Both the King and the Church, 

By encouraging slily Pope Joan,’ 

“Tn one hand a new dance, 
In the other Finance, 

To throw on each object new light, 
Young P—tty appear’d, 

And begg’d he might be heard 

In settling the game of the night. 

“¢ Casino,’ he cries, 
* Sure of all games supplies 

Amusement unblended with strife ; 

For that black, gray, or fair, 
With their fellows should pair 

Must to all form the pleasures of life. 

“ Without farther debate, 
Down to Cass then they sate; 
But how strange is the game I record; 
The Knaves are pair’d off, 
Of all Court cards the scoff, 
And in triumph the King clears the board, 
* 


«“ John, rubbing his eyes, 
At length with surprise 
Discover’d the tricks of the crew; 
And gaining in sense 
What he first lost in pence, 
From these wolves in sheep's clothing withdrew.” 


Two only of the several parties above men- 
tioned are at the present time in existence. 


N. L. T. 





Minor Aates. 


Derivation of “ Notes and Queries.” ~ Sanskrit 
jnd (yi-yw-donw), gn-osco, nosco, notum (or jnd, 
jnitam, gndtam, gnotam, gnotum, notum), nota, 
note, Notes. Eri, enti, anti, ant, AND; or thus, 
evra, einta, ainta, anta, ant, AND: or from Sans. dd, 
thus, da, do, ad-do, adde, andde, ande, anv. Heb. 
NP, to cry out, call out (perhaps formed by 
onomat,) ; thus, kara, quara, quaro, quero, quere, 
quere, query, Queries. Nunnesius derives quero 
from xnpeta, careo, “qudd qui re aliqua careat, 

a * 44-5 > 
eam quarit,” But see Junius, Skinner (Etym.), 
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Littleton (Lat. Dict.), Gesenius, and Parkhurst | 


(Heb.), Monier, Williams, Wilson, Bopp, and 
Vans Kennedy (Sansk.), and the different forms 
of and in the old Teutonic dialects. 
R. 8S. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Alteration of the Liturgy : Dr. Tillotson. — Ex- 
tract from a private letter, dated Nov. 21, 1689: 
“ Our convocation for the settling of religion is broken 
all to pieces. _ Our presbyterian party hoped Dr Tillotson 
would have been chosen prolocutor as they call it, but the 
vote being between him and Dt Jean, the latter had it. 
Dr Tillotson would have granted us all we could have 
wished for, both in the alteration of the Liturgies, prayers, 
ceremonies, and so forth. But Dr Jean is so stiff for the 
Church of England, that he will grant nothing. D* Fair- 
fax proposed an alteration in the Lord’s prayer, viz. “ Our 
Father which art in heaven,” that it was not grammar, 
and therefore ought not to be. That the petition, ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation,’ should be expunged, as it made 
God the author of sin. This was not regurded, and Bax- 
ter, and all the other presbyterian good men will, we are 
afraid, declyne meeting any more.” * 
Cx. Horrer. 


A Note from Chester. — The first line of one of 
the inscriptions on the front of houses, sent to you 
by Mr. Macxenzie,\Watcort, I saw a few days 
since on the front of a house in Chester, namely, 
“God's providence is my inheritance.” The 
house which bears this pious device is popularly 
said to have been the only house in Chester which 
escaped the plague. In this ancient city the 
curfew is still regularly rung, at nine o'clock, not 
merely as a memorial, but with a purpose. At 
that hour the leave of absence to the maids and 
female servants of the city expires, and there is a 
general scudding of holiday damsels homewards, as 
the curfew tolls. It is customary for these ancille 
to be told, on being engaged, that curfew time is 
that observed in the household. This is perfectly 
understood, and at that hour the humble and 
happy lovers lingering in the street cover up 
their fires and separate. There are some illus- 
trious names in this imperial city of Chester. The 
first costermonger’s cart I encountered in the High 
Street boasted no less a proprietor than “ Au- 

ustus Cesar.” Indeed, very ancient and royal 
amilies are not extinct in other parts. Last May 
I was loitering along the street between Battle 
Abbey and the fields beyond, and there, close to 
the old fighting ground on which William con- 
quered, I saw that “ Harold” was quietly settled 
as a chemist and druggist. , J. Doran, 


Prison-rents under the Stuarts. —One of your 
correspondents (to whose communication I am 
unable to make clear reference, being far away 
from my books and papers,) recently expressed 
some surprise at the amount of rent which the 





* See Birch’s Life of Abp. Tillotson, p. 184., edit. 1753; 
and Life of Dr. Prideauz, n of Norwich, pp. 54—56. } 
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French ambassador is said, in Monarchs retired 
Jrom Business, to have given for the hire of a 
mansion in London, in the reign of William III. 
High prices had been no uncommon thing for 
a long time previously. In the article in the 
Atheneum, on Luttrell’s Diary, I see that, under 
Charles II., a guinea was the price of a ticket of 
admission to a public political dinner. It is not 
more now, nor so much if the difference of value 
of money be taken into account. With regard to 
prison-rents, they were exorbitantly high before 
the latter reign. In a “humble remonstrance and 
complaint of many thousand poor distressed pri- 
soners, in prison in and about London, to the 
High Court of Parliament,” a.p. 1642, I find the 
remonstrants saying that “the extraordinary rent 
of our chambers in prison surpasses all the usage 
and brokery in the world, 50, 30, 20, 10, and 8 
pounds per annum being an ordinary rent for a 
chamber which a man can scarce turn himself in.” 
; J. Doran. 

Abergele, N. Wales. 

P. S. Permit me to add here, in reference to 
the hope expressed by J. P. K., that I would not 
transfer the French King John’s prison from 
Somerton in Lincolnshire to Somerset, that I had 
never thought of doing so. When Batttor de- 
clared that there was no Somerton in Lincoln- 
shire (the topography of which county is among 
the very many things of which I know nothing), 
I concluded he did so on personal knowledge. It 
then occurred to me that Somercot might have 
been the locality. The interesting communica- 
tion of J. P. K., however, leaves no excuse for 
any mistake hereafter made in this matter. 


Sun-Dial Mottoes. — 


“ Discite justitiam moniti.” — New Palace Yard, West- 
minster. 
“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” — Essex Court, Temple. 
“Time and tide tarry for no man.” — Brick Court, 
Temple. 
“Pereunt et imputantur.”— Opposite the Library, 
Temple. 
Mercator, A.B. 


Posies for Wedding Rings. —I send for your 
consideration the following posies for wedding 
rings, if worthy of “ N. & Q.” 

>”) 

“ Hearts united live contented.” 

“ None can prevent the Lord’s intent.” 
“ As God decreed so we agreed.” 
“Christ for me hath chosen thee.” 

“ By God alone we two are one.” 

“ God’s blessing be on thee and me.” 
“ Love me and be happy.” 

“ The love is true I owe you.” 

“God did foresee we should agree.” 
“In God and thee my joy shall be.” 
* Absence tries love.” 

“ Virtue surpasseth riches.” 

“ Let virtue rest within thy breast.” 


W. P. L. 


Greenwich. 
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Scolds in Carrickfergus. —'There was a most 
wholesome regulation for maintaining the peace of 
Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim, in olden 
times, by providing the following punishment for 
the “noisy nuisance of women scolding :” — 

“October, 1574: — Ordered and agreed by the whole 
Court, — That all manner of scolds which shall be openly 
detected scolding, or evil words in manner of scolding, 
and for the same shall be condemned before Mr. Maior, 
shall be drawne at the sterne of a boate in the water from 
the end of the peare round about the Queen’s Majesties 
Castle in manner of ducking; and after when a cage 
shall be made, the party so condemned for a scold shall 
be therein punished in the manner noticed.” — Town 
Records. 

ABHBA. 

Scott's “ Waverley.” — The following statement 
of Sir Richard Phillips, the extraordinary author 
of that extraordinary book of books, A Million of 
Facts, may be classed amongst “ Things not ge- 
nerally known :” 

“Scott’s Waverley was offered, anonymously, to the 
editor of this volume. The price asked for it was refused. 
It then appeared as W., Scott's; but in a few days the 
name and placards were withdrawn, and the author said 
to be unknown,” — C, 648, ed. 1842. 

That Scott made some difficulty about the 
price is evident from Lockhart ; Constable offer- 
ing 700/., Scott suggesting 1000/., — the former de- 
clining the suggestion, and ultimately publishing 
the work “on the footing of an equal division of 
profits between himself and the author.” (iv. 167.) 

ANDREW STEINMETZ. 

Discovery of Ancient Remains. — There was 
discovered in May last, while some workmen were 
employed in improving the churchyard of Colding- 
ham, the tombs of two of the priors of that once 
famous abbey. The one was that of Ernald, who 
was prior from 1202 to 1208; the other was that 
of Radulf, who was prior for one year only, in 
1209. The slabs were removed, and two of the 
workmen went down into the vaults with lighted 
candles in their hands. The body of Ernauld is 
sewed in leather. His shoes were found on his 
feet, and a hazel rod, about thirty inches long, 
lying upon his breast. The body of Radulf, or 
Ralfph, is wrapt in a coarse description of woollen 
cloth. The inscriptions on the slabs are as follows: 

“ Ernauld, Prior. 
Radulf, Prior, D. G. Coldingham.” 

The first is entire, the last broken into frag- 
ments. Both inscriptions are in Latin. The 
above I copy from a provincial newspaper, as I 
think it is proper to preserve all such Notes. 

MENYANTHES. 

Chirnside. 


Origin of the National Song “ God save the 
King.” —If the following has not already ap- 
peared in the pages of “N. & Q.,” it may be 
worth recording. The reader will find the pas- 
sage in the State Papers, vol. i. p. 184., under the 








orders for the “Flete taken by the Lord Ad- 
mirall, the 10th day of August, 1545 :” 


“The watch wourde in the night shalbe thus: ‘God 
save King Henrye,’ thother shall aunswer, ‘ And long to 
raign over us.’” 

R. C, 


Cork. 





iueries. 
“THE JACOBITE’S CURSE.” 


In a small quarto tract, entitled The Jacobite’s 
Curse, or Excommunication of King George (Glas- 
gow, 1714), I find the following, which is perhaps 
worth preserving in “N, & Q.”: — 

“ God bless, preserve, and restore our Royal Sovereign 
King James the Eight. Curse, Confound, and Destroy 
the Contrivances, and Machinations of his Enemies, Let 
the plagues of .gypt be upon them, Let their Children 
be Fatherless, and their Wives widows, let them beg 
their Bread in a strange Land, and let there be none to 
pity their Fatherless Children, Let them wander thro’ 
the Earth like Cain and McKurtney, Let them be afflicted 
with Job, but abstract his Patience: Let them be disap- 
pointed like the white trac’d Hatt Gentleman. Let them 
be banished their Country like Marlborough, dye of a 
phrenzy like Queensberry and Godolphin. Let them be 
guilty of Bigamy, &c., like Wharton. Let them be as 
great Atheists as Sunderland, and as great Sots as Suther- 
land. Let them prosecute other at Criminal Courts like 
the Whig Ministers, and let them be in as great Confu- 
sion as the General Assembly. Let them be like the Squa- 
dron Lords, to change themselves from being Members of 
Parliament, to be Members of the General Assembly. 
Let them be like the Makers of the Union, to dye without 
Beds, and like the Mock Hannoverian Club at Leith, to 
burn their Shirts and Gravats in Emulation of Hannover, 
that they may become a Laughter to their Countrey. Let 
them be as Spurious as the Brood of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Let them be as great Fools as the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh, the Whig Lords of England, and the House 
of Commons in Ireland, and as great Fools as the Fol- 
lowers of the Kirk-Session, and let all the Curses from 
the Beginning of Genesis to the End of the Revelations 
be upon all these who have sold their Country, and de- 
sign to destroy the King.” 

There are some allusions in the foregoing worth 
elucidation. For example: Who is M*Kartney, 
here coupled with Cain ? and who the white-hatted 
gent? and where may be found further parti- 
culars about the Leith Club? The author of my 
book holds up this Hellish Lybel to public reproba- 
tion, and commences by ascribing it to “ A Cer- 
tain Person who has render’d himself infamous by 
his Doggrel against the Kirk and Magistrates of 
Edinburgh ;” adding, “‘ M' Fleckno is not better 
known in England, than this uncircumcised Doctor 
is in Edinburgh,” which seems to point at Dr. 
Pitcairn ; although he farther on ascribes it to 
Mr. R. C—I—d—r. If a ¢rue bill against the 


| latter, where is Calder'’s doggrel to be found ? 


[Calder disclaimed both the doggrel and The Jacobite’s 
Curse. He says, “It is nothing with this scandalous 
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author to speak at random, as he does where he asserts 
that Mr. R. C. made a doggrel upon the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, which is as gross a lie as the other, viz. that 
he was the author of The Curse, for he professes upon the 
former asseveration, that he never made nor heard any 
such thing.” See “The Spirit of Slander Exemplified in 
a scandalous pamphlet called The Jucobite’s Curse, written 
by a scandalous scribbler, an undoubted child of him that 
is styled ‘the accuser of the brethren, a liar and mur- 
derer from the beginning.’ To which the principal per- 
son, Mr. R—— C—ld—r, that is traduced in page 8. gives 
this Reply to a Member of Parliament: 

If some mischief thou didst not hatch and plot, 

Thou'd hang thyself, as did Iscariot. 


Edinburgh, by R. Freeman, 12mo., 1714.”] 





DR. GOLDSMITH: “ LIFE’S PAINTER.” 


In a curious little book now before me, entitled : 


“ Ltre’s Parstrer of Variegated Characters in Public | 


and Private Life, by George Parker, Librarian to the 
College of Wit, Mirth, and Humor, and Author of the 
Views and Society of Manners, &c. To which is added, 
A Dictionary of Modern Flash, or Cant Language, so 
much in use with the Swells of the Town. 


‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 
‘In life’s journey rather seek a safe than a primrose path.’ 


A modern Bamfylde Moore Carew, but not like him, who 
ended his Days comfortably in the Country; this went 
about from Race to Race selling Gingerbread Nuts, and 
at last finished his Career in the Poor-House at Liverpool. 
London: printed by R. Bassam, No. 53, St. John’s Street, 
West Smithfield. (Price One Shilling.) Post, n. d.” 


In this volume occurs the following strange pas- 
sage. The author, describing night-houses, and a 
particular drink called “ Hot,” says : 


“This was a favourite liquor of the celebrated Ned 
Shuter’s: I remember spending an evening with him, in 
company with that darling of his age, Doctor Goldsmith ; 
staying rather late, as we were seeing the doctor to his 
chambers in the Temple, where he then lived, Shuter 
prevailed on him to step into one of these houses, just to 
see a little fun, as he called it, at the same time assuring 
the doctor, that no harm might be apprehended, as he was 
well acquainted with the Cove and Covess, Slavey and 
Moll Slavey, that is, the landlord and landlady, man and 
maid servant: upon the strength of this, we beat our 
rounds till we arrived at the door of the house; in the 
middle of the door was a wicket, through which the 
landlord looked, and the moment he saw Shuter, without 
any questions the door flew open as if by enchantment; 
we entered; the doctor slipt down on the first seat he saw 
empty. 
sooner tasted it but a voice saluted Shuter thus: ‘I say, 
master Shater, when is your benefit? Come, tip us a 
chaunt, and hand as over a ticket, and here’s a bobstick 
(shilling).” Shuter took the man by the hand, and 
begged to introduce him to the doctor, which he did in 
the following manner: ‘Sit down by my friend; there, 
doctor, is a gentleman as well as myself, whose family has 
made some noise in the world; his father I knew, a drum- 
mer in the third regiment of guards, and his mother sold 
oysters at Billingsgate; he’s likewise high borned, and 
deep learned, for he was borned in a garret, and bred ina 
night-cellar.’ As I sat near, the doctor whispered me, to 
know whether I knew this gentleman Mr. Shuter had in- 
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| Goldsmith. 


Shuter ordered a quart of gin hot; we had no | 
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troduced; I replied, I had not that honour, when, imme- 
diately, a fellow came into the box, and in kind of under 
voice asked the person Mr. Shuter had introduced, ‘ How 
many there were crap’d a Wednesday?’ The other re- 
plied, ‘three.’ ‘Was there e’er a cock among them?’ 
resumed the other (meaning a fellow who died game), 
*No, but an old pal of yours, which I did a particular 
piece of service to as he was going his journey; I took 
the liberty of troubling him with a line, which he no 


sooner got about his neck, than I put my thumb under 


the bur of the left ear, and at the same time, as I de- 
scended from the cart, I gave him such a gallows snatch 
of the dew beaters, that he was dead near twenty minutes 
by the sheriff's watch before the other two. I don’t re- 
collect that I have crap’d a man better for this last 
twelvemonth.’ The doctor beckoned to Shuter, and in 
the same breath cried out, ‘for heaven’s sake who is this 
man you have introduced tome?’ ‘Who is he?’ says 
Shater; ‘why, he’s squire Tollis, don’t you know him?’ 
*No, indeed,’ replied the doctor. ‘Why,’ answered 
Shuter, ‘the world vulgarly call him the hangman, but 
here he is stiled the crap merchant.’ The doctor rose 
from his seat in great perturbation of mind, and exclaimed, 
‘Good God! and have I been sitting in company all this 
while with a hangman?’ The doctor asked me if I 
would see him out of the house, which I did, highly 
pleased with the conversation of two men, whose feelings 
of nature as widely differed as those of the recording 
angel in heaven’s high chancery (as mentioned in Sterne’s 
story of La Fevre) to the opposite one of the midnight 
ruffian, who murdered the ever-to-be-lamented Linton.” * 


My Queries are, 1. Has this strange adventure 
ever appeared in any Life of Goldsmith? 2. Is 
anything known of this book and its author ? 

M. E. Berry. 


{George Parker was born in 1732, at a village called 
Green Street, near Canterbury, and in his early days en- 
tered the naval service, which he soon quitted for the gay 
scenes of London life. He was compelled through dis- 
tress to enter as a private soldier in the 67th regiment of 
foot, under the command of the immortal Wolfe, then 
colonel of the regiment. In this regiment he continued 
a private, corporal, and serjeant for seven vears; but at 
the end of the war returned home as a supernumerary 
exciseman. He subsequently went upon the stage in 
Ireland, and in company with that facetious gentleman 
the Rev. Brownlow Ford, strolled over the greater part of 
the island. On his return to London he played several 
times at the Haymarket; and was afterwards introduced 
to Mr. Colman through the friendship and interest of Dr. 
But on account of his figure being too gross, 
Mr. Colman declined his services. Parker then joined 
the provincial strolling companies, and was engaged for 
one season with Mr. Digges, then manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre. Returning to England, he commenced 
lecturer upon elocution, and in this character travelled 
through France and Holland. In 1782, we find him 
seated in the chair of the school of eloquence at the Ly- 
ceum in the Strand, which probably proved an easy chair 
to him for the remainder of his life. The edition of Life’s 


| Painter, published by J. Ridgway in 1789, 8vo., contains 


his portrait. Parker was also the author of A View of 
Society and Manners in High and Low Life: being us 
Adventures in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, 
&c., in which is comprised a History of the Stage Itinerant, 
London, 2 vols. 12mo., 1781; Humorous Sketches, Satir- 
ical Strokes, and Attic Observations, 8vo., 1782.) 





* Mr. Linton, a musician, who was robbed and mur- 
dered in St. Martin’s Lane. 
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SIR WILLIAM KEITH. 


The precise locale of Sir Wm. Keith’s decease 
seems to be involved in some obscurity. R. R., in 
reply to my Queries, intimates that there was 
such a prison as the “ Old Bailey.” (“N. & Q.,” 
June 6th.) F. A.C. (June 27th) disagrees with 
him in this particular. Iam sure that I have fre- 
quently heard the Old Bailey* spoken of as a 
prison, and when in London some twelve years 
since, such a building was pointed out to me by 
my guide; but the location I have forgotten. 
Perhaps he was imposing upon my credulity or 
ignorance as a stranger in “the world of brick 
and mortar.” 

I am inclined to the belief that Sir William 
died in the Fleet Prison: for in a letter to John 


writes, in alluding to Keith's plan of taxing the 
colonies (the first on record, by-the-by), suggested 
to Sir Robert Walpole: “ He was then, I believe, 
in the Fleet Prison ;"” intimating also that Sir 
William is alluded to by Peregrine Pickle, in his 
amusing autobiography, as one of the inmates of 
that institution. Sir William, it is known, was 
very poor, and burthened with debt for several 
years previous to his death. I also find that in 
1732 he was in Parliament, in place of Sir Arch. 
Grant, expelled. (Gent.’s Mag., 1732, vol. ii.) 
Lady Keith died in Philadelphia in the year 1740. 
Her tombstone may still be seen in Christ church- 
yard, Philadelphia. 

It may not be generally known on your side of 
the water that Sir William Keith’s “ baronial 
seat” is still an object of interest here. The 
house erected by him in 1722 is still in fair pre- 
servation. It is situated in the county of Mont- 
gomery, Pa., about twenty miles from Philadelphia. 
There he had a “ plantation” of 1200 acres, and 


lived in a style becoming his descent, and con- | 
. z , 


genial to his tastes. I am preparing a history 
of that noble estate from the date of its foundation 
to the present time, with its varied and inter- 


esting social, literary, and political associations. | 


Keith's career in the colonies was a chequered 
one, and he has the credit of first suggesting to 
the crown the taxing of the colonies. I have a 
document which shows this conclusively. I also 
have a document containing a schedule of his per- 
sonal property conveyed to his wife when he left 


“ Pountain-Low,” his plantation, for England. | 


It evinces that he lived in elegant style for that 
day. His stud consisted of four stallions for the 
coach, seven saddle horses, and six others for 
breeding and draught. He had large herds of 
choice cattle, some twelve negro slaves, besides 





[* Newgate, the chief prison for the city of London, is 
in the Old Bailey; the Court at which the criminals are 
tried is the Old Bailey: hence the confusion referred to by 
our correspondent. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


Adams, in 1813, Thos. McKean of Pennsylvania, farther, at an early date ? 
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| other domestics ; plate, china, and glass in profu- 
sion, and furniture of the most costly description. 
He also had a brewhouse on his premises for the 
manufacture of his own beer. ‘The traditions of 
the neighbourhood relate that he kept an open 
house to his friends, and that there were many 
convivial gatherings under his ample roof. Much 
more of interest I have, which may not be in- 
truded upon your columns at present. 

Iam very desirous of learning something re- 
garding Hugh Henry, or Henry Hugh, Fergusson, 
as mentioned to you in “ N. & Q.,” 2°¢S. iil. 266. ; 
I believe I stated all I knew of him. He was Com- 
missary of Prisoners for General Howe in 1777-8, 
went to England in 1779, and is supposed to have 
died in Flanders in the service of the government. 

Can any of your correspondents enlighten me 

H.C. W. 


New York. 





Minor Queries. 


Syon Sancti Adriani.—In a recent number of 
“N. & Q.” (2° S. iii. 421.) mention is made of 
the village of Eckeren, near Antwerp, by a corre- 
spondeut who seems well acquainted with it and 
its vicinity. Perhaps he or some other corre- 
spondent would be so obliging as to inform me‘ 
whether there is or was a monastery or convent 
there known as “ Syon Sancti Adriani,” or by any 
equivalent appellation, I am well aware that the 
great monastery of St. Adrian is or was at Gram- 
mont. The motive of this inquiry is the hope of 

lucidating an obscure legend on a conventual 
seal, W.S. W. 


Lady Chichester. — Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” explain the following passage written in May, 
1615: 

| “The Ladie Chichester, the onelye sister of the Coun- 
tesse of Bedford, is dead, we® gaue a new wound to her 
| and the olld Ladye.” 


| The then Earl of Bedford was Edward Rus- 


sell, the third earl, who married Lucy, sister and 
coheir of John, second Lord Harrington ; but 
whom did the other coheir marry ? I am unable 
to trace any Lady Chichester who was sister to a 
Countess of Bedford. Sir Arthur Chichester, 
created Baron Chichester of Belfast in 1612, mar- 
ried Letitia, daughter of the famous Sir John 
Perrott. His elder brother, Sir John Chichester, 
Knight, married, but his wife’s name is not given 
in the pedigrees to which I have access; whilst 
his younger brother, called Sir John Chichester 
the Younger, is not stated to have been married. 
He had been taken prisoner and beheaded in Ire- 
land in 1597, by James MacSorley MacDonald, 
afterwards Earl of Antrim. Who was the old 
lady referred to? Joun Macvean. 
Hammersmith. 
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Envelopes first Introduced. — Were envelopes | 
ever used previous to the present century? In 
examining some papers recently at the State 
Paper Office, I met with one cut nearly the same 
as one of our modern envelopes, and attached to 
a letter of 1696, May 16 ; addressed by Sir James 
Ogilvie to the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Trumbull, 
Secretary of State. The size was 4} by 3 inches. 

Cx. Horrer. 

Old Ballad of the Mearns. — The following 
couplets form a portion of a song, or rather an- 
cient ditty, which may yet be heard among the 
peasantry of the Mearns, and which my informant, 
a very sagacious person, tells me she has not only 
oftentimes heard sung, but sung herself in her 
younger days. The lines quoted are all which 
now apparently exist, and I should be glad to have 
the name of the author of the words, chiefly 
notable, I admit, for their simplicity. One “ Cap- 
tain Wedderburn, servant to the king,” proposes 
to his mistress, who, it appears, is somewhat nice 
as respects her palate as well as her lovers; and 
she in reply, to try his troth, or perhaps from some 
wish to start difficulties in the way of loves which 
before seemed to have “run smooth,” is made to 
require of him as under: 


“I must have to my supper a bird without a bone, 
And I must have to my supper a cherry withouten 
stone; 
And I must have to my supper a bird withouten ga’, 
Before I lie in your bed either at stock or wa’.” 
‘To these demands he replies : 
“ When the bird is in the shell I’m sure it has no bone, 
And when the cherry is in the bloom I’m sure it has no 
stone; 
The Dove she is a gentle bird, she flies withouten ga”, 
And so we'll lie in one bed, and you'll lie next the wa’.” 


I should be glad to have the “hole in the bal- 
lad” supplied, or if you were to direct me to a 
quarter in which I can get it done, you will 
oblige c 

Arbroath. 


Mitred Abbots North of Trent.— Can any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” inform me whether | 
there were any more than éwo mitred abbots north 
of the Trent, namely, the abbots of Selby and S. 
Mary's at York? During a recent ramble in 
Wensleydale I paid a visit to the interesting ruin 
of Jerveaux Abbey, near Middleham, so rich in 
sepulchral slabs, and was told that its abbot was 
mitred. Is this correct ? 

The privileges of the mitred abbot were (Fos- 
broke’s British Monach., c. viii.) : 


“ The dalmatic or seamless coat of Christ signified holy, 
and immaculate piety: the mitre was emblematical of 
Christ the head of the church, whose figure bishops bore: 
the crosier or pastoral staff, their pastoral care: the 
gloves, because occasionally worn or laid aside, typified 
the concealment of good works for shunning vanity, and 
the,demonstration of them for edification; the ring that 
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as Christ was the spouse of the Church, so scripture mys- 
teries were to be sealed from unbelievers, and revealed to 
the Church: and the sandals, because as the foot was 
neither covered nor naked, so the gospel should neither 
be concealed nor rest upon earthly benefits.” 
OXonIEnsIs. 


Rev. Richard Graves. —If the present possessor 
of Mickleton, Gloucestershire, or any other mem- 
bers of the Graves family, are in possession of any 


| letters or other documents illustrative of the life 


and character of the Rev. Richard Graves, some 
time rector of Claverton, near Bath, the communi- 
cation of such to the Rev. T. Kinvert of Claver- 
ton Lodge, near Bath, who is employed on a Me- 


| moir of Mr. Graves, will be duly esteemed. 


Witchcraft.—Few are the subjects which do 
not directly or incidentally fall under discussion 
in the “N. & Q.,” and perhaps I may obtain in- 
formation relative to branding a female with the 
appellation of a witch. I beg to quote two entries 
of burials from the register of the parish of Tet- 
bury, as specified at p.130. of “the History of 
that town by the Rev. A. T. Lee,” recently pub- 
lished : — 

“ 167%, Mareh 12,'a child of Witch Warrand.” 

“ 1689, a child of Witch Comleys, May 1*.” 

May I ask if such insertions, in a public re- 
gister, defamatory as at least they were, were not 
also actionable as libellous? And whether the 
officiating clergyman making such entries would 
incur the responsibility of them ? Qu2RITUR. 


Portraits of Henrietta Maria and Prince Charles. 
—I lately purchased a copy of The Life and 
Death of Henrietta Maria de Bourbon, Queen to 
Charles the First, which is a reprint of Smeaton, 
dated 1820, of the edition by Dorman Newman, 
1685. There is an engraved frontispiece to it, 
representing Henrietta Maria and Prince Charles, 
with their right hands joined. There is no en- 
graver’s name to the print, and I do not find it 
mentioned in Granger. 

I shall therefore feel particularly obliged if 
any one, conversant with prints, would inform me 
by whom it was originally engraved, and if ex- 
pressly for the above work in 1685. Also, if the 
portrait of the Prince has been copied from any 
previous print. P. 


“ Siege of Vienne.” — Who is the author of The 
Siege of Vienne, a tragedy, published by Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh, 1839 ? X. 


Collections of Prints. —N.J. A. would thank 
some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” for directions 
or suggestions as to the best manner of preserving 
(and also of arranging) a collection of from 4000 
to 5000 old prints and etchings. They have been 
kept for a long time in portfolios, some with and 
some without leaves, but neither will prevent their 
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often being damaged. Is there any piece of fur- 
niture made to contain such a collection ? 


James Johnson, M.D.—I would feel greatly 
obliged to anyone who would supply a complete 
list of the works (and last editions) of James 
Johnson, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
late King.” S. G. 

Dublin. 


The Auction of Cats. —In the memoir of the 


eccentric Richard Robert Jones, given in the Jm- | 


perial Magazine, July, 1826, it is stated : 


“ Another of his peculiarities is a partiality for the 
whole race of cats, which he seems to regard with the 
greatest affection, and to resent any injury done to them 
with the utmost indignation. This singular predilection 
has led him to adorn the numerous books on grammar 
which he has himself written, with prints of cats cut from 
old ballads, or wherever else he can discover them, and to 
copy everything that has been written and strikes his 


fancy respecting them, amongst which is The Auction of | 
Cats in Cateaton Street, the well-known production of one 


of the most celebrated wits of the present day.” 


What is this “ Auction of Cats”? To what does 
it allude? Is it a print or a poem? and who was 
its well-known author? When the above memoir 
was written, Jones was resident at Liverpool. Is 
he still alive ? G. Creep. 

Museum Street. 


Arms. — Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform 
me to whom the following arms belong: Argent, 
a fess sable, charged with a mullet between 2 


pellets of the field. D.J. 


Manners Family. — Edward Manners, Esq., of 
Goadby Marwood, co. Leicester, who died Feb. 19, 
1811, had a sister, Rosalia, wife of Thos. Thoro- 
ton, Esq. How were they connected with the 








Rutland family ? and were there any other bro- | 


thers or sisters ? 


Quotation Wanted : “ Dingle and Derry,” §c.— 


Of-what production do the following lines form a | 


portion ? — 
“ Dingle and Derry sooner shall unite, 
Shanon and Cashan both be drain’d outright, 
And Kerry men forsake their cards and dice, 
Dogs be pursu’d by hares, and cats by mice, 
Water begin to burn, and fire to wet, 
Before I shall my College friends forget.” 
“Dingle and Derry” remind one of Dan and 
Beersheba. ABBBA. 


Thomas Ingram and Thos. Bennett. — These 
names figure at p. 121. of Muse Anglicane, as 
part authors of the verses entitled “ Desiderium 
Gulielmi.” Information is wanted respecting them, 
and especially of their parentage. 

James Know es. 


Lost Manuscripts.— Many valuable manuscripts 
have been lost, or lost sight of, It might lead to 


useful results, and would certainly be very inter- 
esting, if some of your correspondents would re- 
gister in your pages all the “ modern instances” 
of which they know. It is desirable that time and 
circumstances of disappearance should be recorded 
when practicable, with any other matters of con- 
sequence, B, H. C. 


John Brackolme, of London, citizenand tobac- 
conist, living April 4, 1701. Anything relating 
to him would be acceptable. James Know es. 


Valence.—I am desirous to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this word. It is the name of two villages 
in England,—Newton Valence, in Hampshire ; and 
Sutton Valence, in Kent. Is the surname Va- 
lentia derived from it? F. M. Muppterton. 


Stanton, near Ashbourne. 


Lightning on the Stage. — How is lightning 
represented on the stage? In.Mrs. Loudon’s 
Botany for Ladies, 1851, she says : — 

“The seeds of the common club-moss (Lycopodium 
clavatum) are used at the theatres to imitate lightning.” 


F. M. Mripprerton. 
Stanton, near Ashbourne. 


Prester John. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether the question of Prester John 
has been definitely settled, and the different ac- 
counts of his “ habitat” reconciled. E. H. E. 


“ Mrs. Macdonald.” — When, and by whom, 
was the exquisite little Scotch air, “ Mrs. Mac- 
donald” composed? Are there any words to it, 
and what is the origin of the name ? A. C. 

Bristol. 


Heat and Cold.—TI enclose an extract from Dr. 
Kane's Expedition to the Arctic Regions; in re- 
ference to which, will any of your scientific readers 
state what are the conditions which influence our 
perceptions of different degrees of heat and cold, 
which so frequently differ so essentially from those 
indicated by the thermometer; as in the instance 
mentioned by Dr. Kane in the enclosed extract :— 

“ For the last four days of the month we were at the 
margin of the Arctic circle, alternating within and without 
it. We passed to the south of it on the 30th, to recross 
it on the 3lst with an accidental drift to the northward. 


| We were experiencing at this time the rapid transitions 


of seasons which characterise this climate. The mean of 
the preceding month, April, had been + 7° 96’; that of 
May, 20° 22’—a difference of nearly twelve degrees. At 
the same time there was a chilliness about the weather, 
an uncomfortable rawness, both in April and May, which 
we had not known under the deep perpetual frosts of 
winter. Cold then seemed a tangible palpable some- 
thing, which we could guard against or control by cloth- 
ing and exercise; while warmth, as an opposite condition, 
was realisable and apparent. But here, in temperatures 
which at some hours were really oppressing, 60° to 80° 
in the sun, and with a Polar altitude of 45°, one half the 
equatorial maximum, we had the anomaly of absolute 
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discomfort from cold. I know that hygrometric condi- | 
tions and extreme daily fluctuations of the thermometer | 
explain much of this; but it was impossible for me to 
avoid thinking at the time that there must also be a 
physiological cause more powerful than either.” G 


Sidmouth. 


James IT. and Court of Rome. — Where can I 
find a full account of the negociations between | 
King James II. and the Court of Rome, as well 
during his reign, as during his residence in Ire- 
land and St. Germains? Wishing to examine it 
for a special purpose, perhaps some of your 
readers, possessing a knowledge of the subject, 
would, in a letter under cover to the editor, state 
if there are any references to the Roman Catholic 
Church in England and Ireland, particularly the 
latter, and if the question of the regalities be 


mooted. W. R. G. 
Haworths of Haworth.— Can + 4 of your 
readers give me, or tell me where I may find, 


some information respecting the Haworths of 
Haworth, near Keighley ? How long the family 
lived there, when they left, whether they are now 
extinct, and what were their arms? Mowsray. 


“ Die arme Seele.” — Can any of your readers 
inform me who is the author of a short German 
oem called “ Die arme Seele” ? It is translated 
in Boyd's Collection of Ballads, but I have never 
peen able to meet with it in the original. Kart. 


Regimental Colours. — Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” inform me what is the origin and 
meaning of blessing colours before presenting 
them to a regiment ? F. L. Muras. 


Gloucester. 


Nell Gwyn's Sister.— Eleanor Gwyn, the mo- 
ther of the Duke of St. Albans, had a sister 
Rose, married to Captain John Cassells ; 9 man of 
some fortune, who spent it in the service of the 
crown. He died in 1675, leaving his widow in a 
destitute condition, whom King Charles II. re- 
lieved with a pension of 200/. per annum. ‘This 
she received until the accession of William and 
Mary. It appears that in that reign she was a 
second time a wife, having married a person of 
the name of Forster. She was living a widow in 
the year 1694. Is anything further known of 
either of these two husbands, and had she issue of 
either ?* Cui. Horrer. 





[* In the biography of Nell Gwyn this sister is noticed 
under both names. In a bill for a sedan is the following 
item: “ For careing you to Mrs. Knights, and to Mrs. 
Cassells, and to Mrs. Churchills, and to Mrs. Knights, 
4s.” In the codicil to her will, made October 18, 1687, is 
the following bequest: “That Mrs. Rose Forster may 
have two hundred pounds given to her, any time within 
a year after my decease.”—Cunningham’s Nell Gwyn, 
pp. 142, 168, — Ep. ] 
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Dr. Young's “Sea Piece."—Can any of your 
readers explain the connection between this poem 
and the Foreign Address by the same author ? 
The Sea Piece was written in 1733, and the 
Foreign Address in 1734; but the earliest edition 


| of The Sea Piece which I have seen is in 4to., 


1755, published by Dodsley; and it, as well as the 
reprint of his Works in 1762, (which also passed 
under the author’s eye,) contains verses almost 
literally identical with some in the Foreign Ad- 
dress. I’, R. Daupy. 


Henry Butler.— Was there a Henry Butler of 
note in the time of Queen Elizabeth ? If so, was 
he publicly employed? I should be glad of any 
information concerning him. J.C. J. 


Copes. — Have copes ever been worn by cler- 
gymen in the ordinary services in the present 
century? And can anyone say why they have 
fallen into disuse? By ordinary services, I mean 
other than coronations or state funerals. 

M. W. C. 


Kiymyn. — On the horologe of the Earl of Essex 
and Ewe in my possession, the name of the maker 
is thus engraved, “James Kymyn fecit 1593.” 
Can any of your correspondents furnish particu- 
lars of this man ? E. D. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Walewshi. —“ N. & Q.” seems to be open to all 
kinds of inquiries, whether wise or otherwise. I, 
therefore, “will be a fool in question, hoping to 
be the wiser by your answer.” I wish to be in- 
formed whether our newspaper writers have any, 
and, if any, what authority for mentioning, as they 
constantly do, the Count Walewsky and Countess 
Walewska? Ifthese eminent persons are, as I sup- 
pose them to be, man and wife, can the use of the 
distinctive termination be supported by any pa- 
rallel instance ? It does not occur to me that in 
any other Russian or Polish name I have ever met 
with a similar practice. For example, we do not 
meet with Count Wielhorsky and Countess Wiel- 
horska, or of Count Chreptowitsch and Countess 
If among families of Slavonic origin 


adduced from other races? In England it would 
certainly startle-us to be informed that Mr. Abbot 
and Mrs. Abbess had entertained their friends at 
dinner, or that Mr. King and Mrs. Queen had 
arrived in town; and equally strange would it 
seem to learn “ through the usual channels of in- 
formation” that John Bull, Esq., with Mrs. Cow, 
and their juvenile family had taken their departure 
for their country seat at Ball’s Cross, near Ches- 
hunt. 1+ 38 eo 

[The nature of the Polish language requires the change 
of termination in all Polish names to distinguish the sex, 
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as there is no necessity of using the prefixes Mr. and Mrs., 
or the titles Count and Countess; and if these are used 


out of compliment, the name must agree in gender, | 


number, and case, with the title. Thus, if you say, at 
Countess Walewska’s ball, you change the termination of 
the nominative a into iej : Na balu Hrabiny Walewskiej, 
&e. It may be that our correspondent has never met with 
the names Wielhorska, Chreptowiczowa, but in the Polish 


language the change of the termination is indispensable. | 


With regard to foreign names the Polish language follows 
the rules of the language from which they are derived, 
and would thus appear to be more tolerant than the 
English. With respect to names like those of Bull, 
Abbot, and King, though there are scarcely any of that 
import, most of the Polish names being derived from 


places, such names do not take the sexuai appellative, | 
Thus, if there | 


but merely the termination of the gender. 
be such a name in the Polish language as Bull, By&, the 
feminine would not be Cow, Krowa, but Byhowa, &c. ] 


Bishop of Aleria.— Some one of your readers 
may possibly be able to inform me who was “ the 
Bishop of Aleria” mentioned by Johnson in his 

reface to Shakspeare. I have searched all the 

Pooks I know of likely to help me to the name, 
and have inquired of all the reading men in my 
circle of acquaintance, but in vain. 


Love, son of a father of both his names, was born at Car- 
diff in Glamorganshire, became a servitor of New Inn, 
1635, aged seventeen years.” This statement is also con- 
firmed by a MS. Life of Christ. Love in the Sloane MS, 
3945., evidently written by some one personally ac- 
quainted with him. It states, that “he was the son of 
Mr. Christopher Love of Cardiff in Wales. His mother 
was a lady’s daughter of a great family.. He was the 
youngest child of his parents, and being the child of their 
old age (his mother being fifty years “old when she did 
bear him), he was dearly beloved of them. They were no 
way wanting to bring him up in learning, though they 


| never intended him for the ministry; bat from a child he 


A. M. Cantuarrensts, | 
{This bishop was John Andreas, born at Vigevano in | 


1417, who became secretary to the Vatican library under 
Paul II. and Sixtus IV. By the former he was employed 
to superintend such works as were to be multiplied by the 
new art of printing, at that time brought into Rome. He 


published Herodotus, Strabo, Livy, Aulus Gellius, &c. | however, ask who the Abbé Soulavie may be, and 
> as K a ) 2 


His schoolfellow, Cardinal de Cusa, procured him the 
bishoprick of Accia, a province in Corsica; and Paul I. 
afterwards appointed him to that of Aleria, in the same 
island, where he died in 1493. See Fabric. Bibl. Lat. iii. 
894. Beloe, who has abridged many of Andreas’s pre- 
faces, justly observes, that “when the length of time is 
considered which at the present day would be required to 
carry any one of the classical works through the press, it 
seems astonishing, and hardly credible, that so much 
should have been accomplished in so very short a pe- 
riod.” — Anecdotes, iii. 274. } 

Christopher Love. — I am anxious to ascertain 
the parentage of Christopher Love, whose long 
trial appears in the State Trials, who was exe- 
cuted on Tower Hill in 1651, by Cromwell's par- 
ticular prosegution. This eminent Presbyterian 


is described in Biographical Dictionaries as a | 


native of Cardiff. He was attended on the scaf- 
fold by Manton, Calamy, and Ash. Was he not 


the son of Sir Thomas Love, Vice-Admiral of the | 


Fleet, who mentions in his will his son Christo- 
pher, student of Winchester College, 1627 ? 


Christopher Love, the Presbyterian martyr, was | 


an Oxford man. Sir Thomas Love was a native 
of Rawats in Northants. He mentions this place 
in his will; 
Love, Warden of Winchester College. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that he belonged to the an- 
cient family of Love of Northants, whose pedigree 
is recorded in the Heralds’ College. The name of 
Dr. Nicolas Love appears therein. T. L. 


and also his kinsman Dr. Nicholas | 


LWood in his Athena, iii, 278., states that “Christopher | 


was very much taken with his book; and though his 
father and mother were too indulgent over him in giving 
him time for play and sinful recreations, in carding and 
dicing, yet I have heard him say, that he never neglected 
his learning.” See “N. & Q.” 1* S, xii. 266. ] 





Replies. 
NIEBLAR AND THE ABBE SOULAVIE. 
(2"¢ S. iii. 401.) 

The extraordinary hallucination of Niebuhr in 
pronouncing the spurious Memoirs of the Minority 
of Louis XV., published by the Abbé Soulavie 
as the production of Massillon, to be “the best 
historical work in the French literature,” and 
worthy to be placed “ beside Thucydides and Sal- 
lust,” has been satisfactorily exposed by your 
correspondent E. T. Some of your readers may, 


what was the literary character and position of a 
man capable of composing memoirs which Nie- 
buhr, even under the erroneous belief that they 
were written by Massillon, could deliberately 
place at the head of the historical literature of 
France, and could consider as standing on a level 
with the history of Thucydides. 

According to the detached life, in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, the Abbé Soulavie was born in 
1751 or 1752, and he was curé of Sevent, and 
vicar-general of the diocese of Chalons at the out- 
break of the French Revolution. He adopted 
warmly the new ideas, and became a member of 
the Jacobin Club. He was allied with the ex- 
treme revolutionary party, such as Chabot, Collot- 
D'Herbois, Barére, &c. ; and used all his influence 
in the press for promoting the overthrow of the 
monarchy. He was one of the first priests who 
married. In 1790 he promulgated a false charge 
against the Abbé de Citeaux, of having shut up 
a monk of his order in a wooden cage, and left him 
to die, in revenge for a blow which he had re- 
ceived. At this time he published the four first 
volumes of the Memoirs of Richelieu, founded 
upon papers communicated to him by the family ; 
but of which he made a fraudulent use, with a 
view of blackening the memory of Richelieu, and 
of flattering the revolutionary ideas of the day. 
In reference to this work, the writer of his life in 
the Biogr. Univ. calls him a “ hardi faussaire.” 
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Tn 1791, the Memoirs of the Minority of Louis 
XV. appeared as the work of Massillon, under the 
editorship of Soulavie. The French critics are 
unanimous in regarding this work as spurious, 
and as the production of the supposed editor. 
The author of the art. Massiton, in the same 
excellent Dictionary, says of these Memoirs, that 
they “passent généralement pour un ouvrage 
supposé; ils offrent des traits hasardés et des ex- 
pressions inconvenantes, non moins indignes de 
l'orateur que du prélat.” In this censure the 
writer of the life of Soulavie himself concurs: he 
characterises these Memoirs as a “rhapsodie fa- 
briquée par le prétendu éditeur. Jamais le 
brigandage littéraire ne fut poussé plus loin. 
Soulavie préte & l’auteur du Petit Caréme des 
phrases et des expressions que le valet de chambre 
du Cardinal Dubois ne se fut pas permis d’écrire.” 

In May 1793, Soulavie was appointed President 
of the French Republic at Geneva. From this 
post he was dismissed in the December following, 
but the execution of the decree was suspended 
through the influence of Barére. He was recalled 
after the fall of Robespierre (Aug. 1794), and 
sent to prison, where he remained until 1796. 
After the 18th Brumaire Sityes and Roger Ducos 
placed his name on a list of persons sentenced to 
transportation, but he was saved by Bonaparte. 

From this time he devoted himself exclusively 
to literature. In 1799 he published spurious me- 
moirs of the ex-director Barthelemy, and sold the 
manuscript as genuine. In the latter part of his 
life, he was reconciled to the church, and he pub- 
lished an avowal of his religious errors. He died 
in March, 1813. He had made a collection of 
engravings relating to French history in 162 folio 
volumes, which Napoleon seized after his death. 

The literary character of Soulavie is thus sum- 
med up by the author of his life in the Biographie 
Universelle : — 

“ Quelque mépris que méritent les falsifications his- 
toriques de Soulavie, son style trivial et prolix, et ses 
tableaux souvent obsctnes, toujours de mauvaise société ; 





of such a writer, and that he should deliberately 
put a production of the Abbé Soulavie at the 
head of French historical literature, and on a level 
with the greatest histories of classical antiquity, 
must be considered as an indication of the pre- 
dominance of fancy, uncontrolled by judgment 
and discretion. ° 





GRAVESTONES AND CHURCH REPAIRS. 
(2™ §. iii. 366. 453. 494.; iv. 136.) 


The practice of removing tombstones, so justly 
condemned by K., does not appear to be alto- 
gether a modern invention. Mr. Raine tells us 
that when St. Cuthbert’s tomb, in Durham Cathe- 
dral, was opened, May 17, 1827 — 


“ The blue stone was found to rest upon soil eighteen or 
twenty inches in thickness, beneath which was a large 
slab of freestone of nearly a similar size. containing upon 
its lower face the name of Ricuanp HEswett, a monk 
who is known to have died before the year 1446, and 
which must have been removed, in 1542, from the ceme- 
tery garth on the south side of the church, the only 
burial place of the monks, to serve as a cover to the vault 
below it. Its surface was purposely turned downwards, 


| to show that it was converted to a use for which it was 


not originally intended.” — Brief Account of Durham 
Cathedral, p. 58. 


Upon this subject, the Rev. C. Boutell says : — 


“Tt may be confidently asserted that incised slabs of 
memorial were once very common in our churches, particu- 
larly in the churches of those districts which produce the 
stone, though now they have generally been demolished 
or removed.* This may, in most cases, have resulted 
from the unsightly aspect of the slabs when worn away, 
as they would be liable to be worn away by habitual 
attrition; they would accordingly be taken up when the 
church was undergoing some repair or alteration, and, 
being considered as altogether unfit to appear in the re- 
newed structure, they would be built up in the walls of 
the new portions; or, in some instances, they would be 


| again laid down in the pavement, but not until the ori- 


on est quelquefois séduit par la grande facilité de sa nar- | 


ration et par la hardiesse de sesapercus. Ses écrits seront 
utiles a consulter pour ceux qui voudront écrire avec 
impartialité l'histoire de nos troubles; ils pourront y 
trouver, au milieu d'une foule de mensonges, des docu- 
mens authentiques, des révélations précieuses, et des 
aveux qu’on n’aurait pas obtenu sans la révolution. En 
un mot, pour un historien judicieux et instruit, les indi- 
gestes compilations de Soulavie peuvent devenir ce que 
le fumier d’Ennius fut pour Virgile.” 

Such is the literary character of Soulavie, and 
such is the estimate of his works formed by well- 
informed critics of his own nation. Now if Nie- 
buhr had been simply deceived by a literary 
forgery, he would have committed an error which 
has been committed by many persons of perspi- 
cacity and sound sense, But that he should dis- 
cover surpassing excellences in the spurious work 


ginal surface of the stone had been entirely cut away; or 
they would be reversed, and worked to a smooth surface 
on the other side. This system of demolishing the mo- 
numental memorials of others, and indeed of appropriat- 
ing them afresh (as was constantly done) in the capacity 
of monuments, it is most difficult to account for, parti- 
cularly in men who bestowed so much care and attention 
upon what they designed to commemorate themselves.” ¢ 
— Christian Monuments, p. 10. 


It is indeed difficult to account for this species 
of sacrilege, — which, as has been shown, dates 
back to a period when churchwardens were not,— 
for the sanctity of the grave is respected even 








* In the Archeological Journal, vol. iv. pp. 37. 58., is 
an interesting account of the discovery of a vast number 
of early incised slabs, during the recent repairs in Bake- 
well Church, Derbyshire. In many other churches similar 
collections of monumental slabs have been observed. I 
may add, that a very considerable number of slabs of this 
character now form part of the pavement of the church 
at Gorleston, in Suffolk. 
t Archaologia, vol. xxx. p, 121. 
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among savage and beathen nations. It proves, at 
any rate, the existence of a mean, irreligious, uti- 
litarian spirit, as well as the “keen desire for 
church renovation,” mentioned by your corre- 
spondent: and, as monumental memorials are 
admissible for legal evidence, their wilful destruc- 
tion, obliteration, or concealment, can scarcely be 
“in harmony with the law.” That this abomina- 


ble system was rife in Shakspeare’s day, we might | 


conclude from his well-known epitaph (which I | 


here copy from Mr. Fairholt’s Home of Shak- 
speare, almost the only work in which it is cor- 
rectly given) :— 

“Goop FREND FOR IESvS SAKE FORBEARE, 

TO DIGG ME DVST ENCLOASED FEARE: 

BueEs’E BE ¥* MAN Y™ SPARES TIES STONES, 

AND CVRST BE HE Y¥* MOVES MY BONES.” 

There is a traditionary story, that “his wife 
and daughters did earnestly desire to be laid in 
the same grave with him; but that not one, for 
fear of the curse above said, dare touch his grave- 
stone.” As times go (and have gone), it would 
be better if some such lines as these of Shak- 
speare took the place of those fulsome churchyard 
chronicles that have given rise to the proverb 
“ Menteur comme une épitaphe.” The non-inter- 
ference with Shakspeare’s gravestone has not 
been extended to the gravestones of his family ; 
for Mr. Fairholt, in his account of the stone com- 
memorating the last resting-place of Susanna, 
wife of Dr. John Hall, says: 

“ The whole of the rhyming part of her epitaph had 
been obliterated ; and upon the place was cut an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of one Richard Watts. This has in 
its turn been erased, and the origiual inscription restored 
by lowering the surface of the stone, and recutting the 
letters.” 

I also (like your correspondent K.) could men- 
tion a church, where two gravestones to the 
members of an ancient family had been removed 
to the outside of the entrance to the south porch, 
where they still lie, with their inscriptions (one of 


them to a person possessing the singular name of | 


Scudamore Cheese) well-nigh obliterated. Last 
year the chancel of this same church was restored. 
The chancel was unusually large, and free from 
pews, &c. ; on its floor were about a score of me- 
morials, the inscriptions on some being very in- 
teresting, and one (which has already been given 
in “N. & Q.”) very curious. The whole of these 
inscriptions, with their coats-of-arms, &c., are 
now concealed by a flooring of encaustic tiles laid 
over, and upon them. The inscriptions have not 
been transferred to the tiles (in the manner men- 
tioned by the Rev. H. T. Evtacomse) save in 
one instance, that of the rector's own family. 
Happening to be on the spot before the tiles were 
laid down, I made a plan of the gravestones, and 
an accurate copy of their inscriptions ; and this is 
the only record existing of these now-unseen me- 


morials ; though I am about to make a duplicate 
copy to present to the regis ter-box of the parish. 
Curupert Bene, B.A. 





DR. JOHN DONNE'S WILL. 
(2™ §S. iv. 127.) 
W. L. inquires for a curious document: think- 


ing it may probably interest your readers at large, 
I send you a copy taken from a Broadside printed 


| Feb. 23, 1662. 


“ Dr. Donne’s Last Will and Testament, July 21, 1657. 
Adieu mon Droit. 

Dieu est mon Droit. 

In the name of God. Amen. I John Donne, by the 


Video meliora proboque. 


| Mercy of Christ Jesus, being, at this time, in good and 


perfect understanding, do hereby make My last Will and 
Testament in manner and form following: First, I give 


| my good and gracious God an Intire Sacrifice of Body 


and Soul with my most humble Tharks, for that his 
Blessed Spirit imprints in me now an assuredness of Sal- 
vation of one, and the Resurrection of the other; and for 
that Constant and Cheerful Resolution which the same 


| Spirit Established in me, to live and dye in the same Re- 


ligion Established in England by the known Law. In 
Expectation of the Resurrection, I desire that my Body 
may be buried in the most private manner that may be 
in the Churchyard of the Parish where I now live, without 
the Ceremony of Calling any Officers. And I desire to be 
Carried to my Grave by the ordinary Bearers of the Dead, 
without troubling any of my Friends, or letting them 


| know of my Death by any means, but by being put into 


the Earth. And I desire my Erecutor to interpret my 
meaning on this Request, by my Word, and not by his 
own Discretion; who peradventure, for fashion’s sake, and 
apprehending we shall never meet, may think to order 
things Better for my Credit. (God be thanked) I have 
not lived by Jugling, therefore'I desire to dye and be 


| buried without any: And not having, (as I hope,) been 


burdensome to my Friends in my Life, | would not load 
their shoulders being Dead. I desire and appoint the 
Right Honourable Jerome, Earl of Portland to be my 
Executor, hoping that for all his Cures of me, and Kind- 
nesses to me, he will undertake to see this my Will punc- 


| tually performed; Especially concerning my Burial. To 





the Most Excellent, Good, Kind, Vertuous, Honorable Lady 
Portland, I give all the Rest that 1 have in this Will un- 
bequeathed: And I do not this foolishly (as may at the 
first sight appear) because my Lord is my Executor ; but 
because I know it will please the Gaiety of her Humour, 
which ought to be preserv’d for all their sakes that have 
the honour and happiness to be known unto her. To the 
Right Honourable The Lord Newport, I bequeath the 
Picture of St. Anthony in around Frame. To my very 
good friend Mr. John Harvy, the Picture of the Samaritan, 
by whose kindness I have been often refreshed. To my 
good friend Mr. Chr. Gise, Sir Thomas Moor’s Head, 
which upon my Conscience I think was not more Jnge- 
nious than his own. And I write this rather as a Comme- 
moration than a Legacy, for I have always made a diffe- 
rence between Kindnesses and Courtesies. To Mr. George 
Pitt, 1 give the Picture of my Dutch Fair, which is full of 
Business, but where there is alwaies room for a Kindness, 
And I brag of the favours I received from him, because 
they came not by Chance. To my Cousin Henry Stafford, 
son to my kind friend Mr. William Stafford, I give all my 
Printed Books, which although they are of no great value, 
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yet they may seem proportionable to his youth, and may 
serve as a Memorial to encline him to be as indulgent to 

oor Scholars as his Father and Grand-Father have been 

efore him. And by this means I give not only a Legacy, 
but entangle it upon other men that deserve their Kind- 
ness. To my honourable Friend Sir Allen Broderick I 
give my Cedar Table, to add a fragour to his Excellent 
writing. To my kind Friend Mr, Thomas Killigrew, I 
give all my Doves, that something may descend upon a 
Courtier that is an Emblem of Kindness and Truth. To 
my servant Mary Web, if she be with me at the time of 
my death, I give all my Linnen that belongs to my per- 
sonal use, and Forty Shillings above her Wages, if it does 
not appear that she hath occasioned my death, which I 
have often lived in fear of, but being alone could never 
help; although I have often complained of my sad Condi- 
tion to my nearest Relations, ’twas not fit to trouble 
others. To Mr. Isaac Walton, 1 give all my Writings 
under my Father’s hand, which may be of some use to his 
Son, if he makes him a scholar. To the Reverend Bishop 
of Chichester [Henry King], I return that Cabinet that 
was my Father’s, now in my Dining-Room, and all those 
Papers which are of Authors Analysed by my Father, many 
of which he hath already received with his Common-Place 
Book, which I desire may pass to Mr. Walton’s Son, as 
being more likely to have use for such a help, when his 
age shall require it. These four Sides of this Small Paper 
being written by my own hands, I hope will be a Suffi- 
cient Testimony that this is my last Will. And such 
Trivial things were not fit for a greater Ceremony than 
my own Hand and Seal, for I have lived alwaies without 
all other Witnesses but my own Conscience, and I hope I 
have honestly discharged that. I have in a Paper an- 
nexed something at this present ; and may do some things 
hereafter, which I presume my most honourable good 
Lord of Portland will see performed. 

“ Joun Donne. ' 

f MaRcesuren. 


“ Witne 
Witnesses, ( Witt. GLascockE. 


“When I made this Will I was alone; afterwards I 
desired my good friends the Earl of Marleburgh, and Mr. 
Glascocke, to witness it,4which was in Nov. the 2nd, 1661. 

“Joun Donne. 


“¢Non Curo quid deme Judicet hares.’ — Hor.” 
J. 0. 


[ Our best thanks are presented to J. O. for this curious 
document; but it is not the will of Dr. John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, inquired after by W. L., but that of his son, 
who is described by Anthony & Wood, in his usual sar- 
castic manner, as no better than “an atheistical buffoon, 
a banterer, and a person of over-free thought, yet valued 
by Charles II.” ‘This will is printed in the Appendix to 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life of Izaak Walton, p. exlix., pre- 
fixed to The Complete Angler, edit. 1836. John Donne, 
jun., was born in 1604, educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church College, Oxford. He took the degree of 
LL.D. at Padua, and at Oxford, June 30, 1638. “That 
he was a clergyman,” observes Dr. Zouch, “and had some 
are in the diocese of Peterborough [the rectory of 


pare) we learn from a letter written to him by Dr. 
John Towers, Bishop of Peterborough, his diocesan, 


wherein his lordship thanks him for the first volame of 
his father’s Sermons, telling him that his parishioners 
may pardon his silence to them for a while, since by it 
he hath preached to them, and to their children’s chil- 
dren, and to all our English churches, for ever.” This 
letter, dated July 20, 1640, is prefixed to the third volume 
of his father’s Sermons; but afterwards to the time of his 
death, he dates “From my house in Covent Garden.” He 
died in the winter of 1662, and was buried near the stand- 





| 





ing dial, at the west end of St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, } 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Bottle (2 S. iv. 87.) —The French bouteille, 
the Italian bottiglia, and the Spanish botija, are 
the modern forms of the Low Latin buticula, 
This word is the diminutive of butta, a cup, eask, 
or other vessel for holding wine; of which a full 
account is given by Ducange in v. dutta. The 
latter word corresponds with the German butte or 
biitte, concerning which see Adelung, inv. ‘The 
Low Latin dutta passed into Byzantine Greek, 
which had the words fodrmis and Bovrrioy for cup: 
Meurs. Gloss, Grecobarb. in Boirgn. 

The phrase * bottle of hay” is not, as Mr. 
KeiGcutiey supposes, a corruption of “ bundle of 
hay,” but is derived from the French “botte de 
foin,” or rather from the old word bottel or boteau, 
which is explained by Roquefort (Glossaire de la 
Langue Romane), “une botte, une poignée, un 
faisceau, plusieurs choses attachées ensemble.” 
This al seems to be derived from botulus or 
botellus, which signified in ancient Latinity a 
sausage, a collection of stuffed meat. Botulus is 
cited by Gellius from the Mimes of Laberius (xvi. 
7.), and both Dbotulus and botellus are used by 
Martial (xiv. 72.; v. 78.; xi. 31.).  Botellus, 
from its meaning of sausage, afterwards acquired 
the signification of bowel, whence the Ital. budello, 
and the French boyau (Ducange, in botellus). 

The same erroneous conjecture as to the cor- 
ruption of “ bottle” from “ bundle” of hay had 
been previously made by Skinner. See Richard- 
son in bottle. 

The phrase “ bottled spider,” in Shakspeare, 
which Mr. Ke1cutvey finds it difficult to explain, 
and which he proposes to alter into “ bloated 
spider,” occurs in the following passage : 

“ Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my fortune! 
Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider, 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about? ” 

Rich. I11., Act I. Se, 3. 
where Johnson explains the epithet as meaning 
that a spider resembles a bottle as having a pro- 
tuberant belly. This explanation is adopted by 
Todd, in his edition of Johnson's Dictionary, and 
it appears to be satisfactory. It is confirmed by 
the use of botija, which is stated in the Dictionary 


| of the Spanish Academy to be a term applied in 
| jest to a short fat man, from the shape of a wine 


cask or jar. If any alteration is needed, it would 
be better to read bottle-spider, according to the 
same idiom as bottle-nose. L. 


The Winged Burgonet (2™ S. iv. 129.) — This 
unlucky piece of spurious armour might have been 
sent to Manchester; but certainly not by the 
Tower authorities, as I have seen it for sale in a 
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shop in Holborn, long before the Exhibition was 
opened. W. J. Bernuarp Smita, 


Temple. 


Pedigree (2™ S. iv. 69.) —Those who speculate 
so boldly on this word, seem to overlook the early 
modes of spelling it; which rather countenance 
the suggestion that it is to be referred to pied de 
grue. Itis found as pedegru, petygru, pedegrw, 
pedygru, pedegrewe, petygowe, and pedicru. 

W. S. W. 

Cranmer Family (2 S. iv. 68.) — Your cor- 
respondent Mr. James Knowxes will find in 
Thoroton’s Hist. of Notts, s.v. “ Aslacton,” a pe- 
digree of the Archbishop's branch of the Cranmer 
family for ten descents, viz. from Hugh de Cran- 
mer (c. Ed. I.?) to Thomas Cranmer de Aslacton, 
great nephew of the archbishop, who married 
Alice, daughter of John Lucy, ux. 1.; and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Hutchinson, relict of 
Will. Brookesby, ux. 2. This Thomas (the last of 
the Cranmers of this branch) appears to have died 
8th Dec., 1 Eliz. J. SANSOM. 


A Watery Planet (2™ §. iv. 127.) —By a 
“watery planet” we may understand a planet 
that was supposed to produce an excess of aqueous 
humours in patients under its influence. 

When * Mr, Havers” wrote in his cash or day 
book that he “ was stroken with a waterye planet,” 
and withdrew from his “ comptinge house ” to his 
chamber, “his face and brest being all wett,” 
there is good reason for inferring from the symp- 
toms that his malady was no other than a mitigated 
form of the sweating sickness; and the very ex- 
pression that he employed, —“stroken with a 
waterye planet ” — points to this conclusion. We 
throw in a qualifying term, and say “a mitigated 
form,” because the patient did not die till the 
third day ; and the regular disease, when it killed, 
made much shorter work. Its last appearance, 
as an epidemic, was in 1551. 

There is extant, by Dr. Caius, A Boke or Coun- 
seill against the disease commonly called the sweate, 
or sweating sicknesse (1552), in which the Doctor 
expressly indicates sidereal influences as one cause 
of the disease. “To this mai be ioyned the evel 
disposition of constellation, whiche hath a great 
power and dominion in al erthly thinges.” (Fo. 
13. verso.) This, then, is the explanation of the 
“ waterye planet.” 

But if in those days not only popular opinion, 
but medical science, imputed human maladies to the 
stars, how could George Lord Carew be at a loss 
to understand the phrase “stroken w™ a waterye 
planet?” It is very possible that at the period 
when his Lordship penned the account of “ Mr. 
Havers” and his malady, 1615, the sweating sick- 
ness had well nigh died out; and the old idea of | 
its originating in the watery influences of a planet | 





may have been one of which, as he expressed him- 
self, he was “merelye ignorant.” But Havers 
may have retained the notion, and may have ap- 
plied it to his own case. The power of the stars 
over the affairs of men found credit with some 
persons up toa far later period. Tuomas Boys. 


Artillery and the Bow.—I have an indistinct 
recollection of a Query in your pages, respecting 
the simultaneous use of artillery and the bow. I 
have not “N. & Q.” at hand, and send the follow- 
ing “on chance :” 

“ Now mariners do push 
With right good will the pike, 
The hailshot of the harquebush 
The naked slaue doth strike. 
Through targe and body right 
That downe he falleth dead, 
His fellow then in heauie plight 
Doth swimme away afraid. 
To bathe in brutish bloud 
Then fleeth the grey goose wing, 
The halberdiers at hand be good, 
And hew that all doth ring. 
Yet gunner play thy part, 
Make hailshot walk againe, 
And fellows row with like good heart, 
That we may get the maine. 
Our arrowes all now spent, 
The negroes ’gan approach.” 
Voyage of R. Baker to Guinie, 1562. 
Hakluyt, p. 188., edit of 1589. 
E. H. E. 

“ Teed,” “ Tidd” (2™ §. iv. 127.) —On the 
title-page of my copy of Spelman's Glossary is the 
name of a former owner of it, ‘* Chr. Theed;” 
and in the text at the-word Theada is this mar- 
ginal note : 

“ Fortasse ex hinc nomen meum Theed originem capit.” 

Theada, Theoda, Theuda, is from the Sax. Deod, 
* people, nation, or province.” 

Deadman (ib. 128.) is, according to Halliwell, 
a west country word for “scarecrow;” may it 
not, however, a3 a surname, be connected with 
the above f e. J. Eastwoop. 


9 As . ° 7 

“ Flash: “ Argogs (2 S. iv. 128.) — Ros- 
trenen (Dict. Franc.™Bret., Rennes, 1732), under 
“ Argot,” refers to — 

« Narquois, Vargot, le Jargon des Gueux; Narquois, 
filou, adroit. C'est un fin aafiiiela.” 

Bescherelle (Dict. 
“ Ni fo” cawe > 

Narquois,” says: 

“Ce mot, dans le xvg siécle, a éte synonyme d’argot. 
On disait parler le narquois, savoir le narquois, pour dire 
Parler et entendre le jargon qu’employaient entre eux 
Jes voleurs et les estrocs. est employé ainsi dans 
Tallement des Réaux, tom. i. p. 139.” Also * Narquois, 
homme fin, subtil, rysé, qui yen & tromper les autres, 
ou & s’en moquer,” from “ Nargquin, mendiant, voleur, 
coupeur de bourses.” 

Menage, under “ Narquois,” says: 

“On appelle ainsi le jargon des Gueux. Du mot nar- 
quin, qui signifioit mendiant, contrefaisant le soldat dé- 






at., Par. 1845), under 
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troussé, Ce jargon est ancien: et au rapport du Présidant 
Fauchet (livre |., De !’ Origine des Chevaliers, ch. i.), il a 
commencé du tans de Charles VI. ou de Charles VIL, 
duque! tans, il dit ea avoir vu des Ballades et des Rimes. 
Il y a un Dictionnaire de ce jargon, intitulé Le Jargon, 
ou langage de ' Argot réformé, comme il est présentement en 
usage parmy les bons pauvres;: tiré et recueilli des plus 
Sameur Argotiers de ce temps: imprimé & Troye chez Ni- 
cholas Oudot. Et dans ce Dictionnaire, le mot de narquois 
est expliqué par celuy de soldat.” 


” 


The Fr. argu (obs.) is “ fin, subtil, rusé;” said 
to be from Lat. argutus. The Bas Bret. argu is 
“débat.” If argot is from the Celtic, query Bas 
Bret. var, oar, and coad, coéd in Welsh, ar and 
coed, whence argoed, which is (says Owen) “a 
surrounding wood, and that many places, from 
their being situated amidst woods, are called 
Argoed.” But see Menage under “ Ergo-glu,” 
“ Ergot,” and “ Ergoter.” Also Roquefort ( Gloss.) 
under “ argu,” et seq. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 


Surname “ Deadman” (2™ §. iv. 128.)—I 
think I can satisfy your correspondent as to the 
origin of the surname Deadman, which he con- 
jectures may have been applied in the first instance 
to a gravedigger; a very unsatisfactory guess by 
the way. 

I know a person vulgarly called by the same 
name, which [ thought an unaccountable one, till 
I found his name was in fact Debenham: I have 
heard him called Deadment or Deadmant. Simi- 
larly I know a family commonly called Bradmax ; 
they spell their name Bradnam; it ought most 
likely to be Bradenham. Debenham is a parish in 
Suffolk ; Bradenham a parish in Norfolk. 

Without some such elucidation as this there is 
but little doubt that had the origin of the name 
Bradman been required, some one would have 
suggested that the first of the name was a nail 
worker, a maker of brads. 

Corruptions of names are strange, and strange 
too are sometimes the attempted corrections of 
corruptions. I have seen inscribed over the shop 
of a tradesman the name Bacchus, undoubtedly 
the right name would be Backhouse, often pro- 
nounced Back-us. 

In the same town might be seen the name Ba- 
laam, which should, I conceive, have been spelt 
Baylham, for in the same county there is a parish 
of the latter name. 

Can any of your correspondents explain the 
name TJotman? Is it not most probable that it 
should (on the same principle as the first two 
names mentioned) be Tottenham ? 

A good deal has been writ about the name Anne, 
as applied to a man, and as a surname: did none 
of the inquirers know that there was a King of 
the East Angles named Anna ? 





BRAMBLE, | 


Miscelaneaus, 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOK SALES. 


A very important collection of early English Bibles and 
Testaments, Liturgies, Psalters, and portions of the Scrip- 
tures and old English literature, was sold by Messrs. 
Sornesy & WILKINSON, on Aug. 20, 21, 22, 1857. We 
contine ourselves in the present article to the biblical 
literature : 


109. Bible and Holy Scriptures conteyned in the Olde 
and Newe Testament, translated according to the Ebrue 
and Greke and conferred with the best translations, with 
most profitable annotations, &c., woodcuts, maps, &c. 
Olive morocco extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford (No. 25. 
of Lea Wilson), Geneva, Rouland Hall. 1560. 102 10s, 

First and most rare edition of the famous “ Genevan 
Version ” (dedicated to Queen Elizabeth), better 
known as “the Breeches Bible,” on account of the 
quaint translation of Genesis vii. 7., which however 
was anticipated by Caxton in his Golden Legend, 
printed in 1483 (folio 27). 

110. Byble (The Whole), that is the Holy Scripture of 
the Olde and Newe Testament, faythfully translated into 
Englyshe, by Myles Coverdale, and newly oversene and 
corrected. Black-letter, extremely rare (No. 19. of Lea 
Wilson). Prynted for Andrewe Hester. 1550. 282. 10s. 

The tirst quarto edition of Coverdale’s Bible in a nearly 
perfect state, is quite as rare as the folio edition of 
1535. It was printed at Zurich, by Christopher 
Froschover in 1550, and had 18 preliminary leaves 
in the type of the text, containing brief summaries 
of every chapter in the Bible, but without Preface 
or Dedication; and it contained also three leaves of 
table at the end. A perfect copy in this state is pre- 
served in the Public Library at Zurich, from which 
a facsimile of the title has recently been taken and 
inserted inthiscopy. It has the device of Froschover 
(frogs climbing a tree), as well as his name. No 
copy with these 18 leaves is known in this country, 
and but one, we believe, in America. On coming to 
England Froschover’s title and preliminary leaves 
were cancelled, and the edition was issued by Hester 
in 1550, with eight preliminary leaves in the form of 
this copy, containing a new title, list of books, dedica- 
tion to Edward VI., and preface, copied with slight 
variations from the first folio edition of 1535, though 
in the preface Coverdale interpolates an important 
historical sentence showing the date when he went 
abroad to print the first edition. Hester’s eight 
leaves were again cancelled, and the book was issued 
by Richard Jugge in 1553, with 12 preliminary 
léaves, being a reprint of the eight by Hester, and 
with four additional leaves containing an Almanac 
and Calendar. A facsimile of Jugge’s title is also 
inserted in this copy. It is doubtful whether Hester 
and Jugge cancelled also the three leaves of table. 
At all events, they are so rare that few collectors 
have seen them. They are added to this copy in 
facsimile. 

112. Bible (The) containing the Old and New Testa- 
ment, with Apocrypha. Black-letter, very rare (No. 32. 
of Lea Wilson), wants title and preliminary pieces before 
the end of Letanie (A 8), and the two leaves of table, else 
good copy with the exception of having a few of the 
margins pieced, red morocco super extra, gilt edges, by 
F. Bedford. Thon Cawood. 1569. 64. 

No perfect copy of this edition is known. The present 
is not mixed with any leaves from the other two of 
this date, as is usually the case. 

114, Bible (The), containing the Old and New Testa- 
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ment, with Apocrypha and Booke of Psalmes in metre, 
Woodcuts. Rare, but dedication mutilated and wants 
title, last leaf of Calendar and List of Faires in the com- 
mencement, and also wants fol. 66, 67. 80, and 81. in the 
Catechism, &c., printed at end of Psalmes in metre. Red 
morocco super extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. Geneva, 
by John Crespin. 1569. 4/. 18s. 

“No. 35. of Lea Wilson. The New Testament is dated 

1568. 

222. Bible. The Golden Legende, conteynynge the 
Lyves and Hystoryes taken out of the Byble, and 
Legendes of the Saintes. 2 parts in 1, woodcuts, black- 
letter, very rare, fine large copy,ut wanting six leaves 
in the second part (folio 40, 41, 42,43. 111. and 248. con- 
taining colophon), splendidly bound in morocco, super 
extra, gilt edges, tooled in the antique style, by Hayday. 
Julian Notary. 1503, 212 

This extraordinary work exhibits the earliest printed 
specimen of an English translation of the Bible, or 
rather portions, as it confines itself chiefly to the 
historical Books and Gospels. A very curious fact is, 
that the editor and translator, William Caxton, has 
used the word “ breches” in his rendering of Genesis 
iii. 7. “ And thenne they toke fygge levys and sewed 
theym togyder for to cover theyr membres in the 
maner of breches,” showing that the Genevan Ver- 
sion is not the original of this quaint expression. 

223. The Bible, that is the Holy Scripture of the Olde 
and New Testament, faithfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn into Englishe (by Miles Coverdale), 
Woodcuts by H. L. Beham (No. 1. of Lea Wilson). Black 
letter (Angular Swiss or German), quite perfect, with the 
exceptions mentioned in the note, bound in rich brown 
morocco super extra, tooled edges and sides, by F. Bed- 
ford. First English Bible printed, extremely rare. 1535. 
190/, 

This first Protestant translation of the whole Bible into 
English, and probably one of the rarest books in the 
language, is considered as the joint production of 
Tyndale and Coverdale, but is usually termed “ Co- 
verdale’s Bible.” The possession of a fragment only 
of our earliest Bible has always been deemed a sine 

ud non with Biblical collectors, and the prices paid 
hor such fragments ranging from 30/. to 1501, is the 
surest test of the difficulty experienced in procuring 
even these. The present is a most desirable copy, but 
having the preliminary leaves, folios 1, 2, 5, 6 in 
Genesis, the last seven leaves of Revelations, and the 
map in wonderful facsimile by Harris. When it is 
remembered that no perfect copy as yet is known, and 
that the Earl of Leycester’s is the only one with the 
title, we need not be surprised at the late Mr. Lea 
Wilson, who possessed one with title and first leaf of 
dedication in facsimile, offering 1001 to any person 
furnishing him the original title, and the like sum 
for the next leaf, or that he did not live to see the 
accomplishment of his earnest desire to be the owner 
of the first complete copy. At his death his copy 


sale on July 7, 1854, despite the facsimiles, it pro- 
duced 365. Mr. Henry Stevens, in his forthcoming 
account of English Bibles, has the following interest- 
ing note with regard to the printing of the work: 
“Nothing whatever is known as to where, or by 
whom it was printed. Since the time of Humphry 
Wanley it has generally been ascribed to Christopher 
Froschover, of Ziirich, who printed the quarto edition 
in a similar, though smaller type, in 1550; but Chris- 
topher Anderson, in his ‘Annals of the English 
Bible,’ says, in his Historical Index, p. xxxi. that 
Froschover ‘ was certainly not the printer of Coverdale’s 
Bible in 1535, as ascertained by the present author 





when at Ziirich.” Anderson does not give the 
grounds of his conclusion, but he is probably correct, 
as no conclusive evidence has yet been adduced in 
favour of the Ziirich printer. My late and lamented 
friend Mr. Wm. Pickering had as early as August, 
1851, completed a series of investigations, by which 
he came to the conclusion that the book was printed 
by Christian Egenolf, of Frankfort. He based his 
argument upon the similarity of the woodcuts and 
the type of Coverdale’s Bible, and a German Bible of 
the same sized page printed by Egenolf in 1534; and 
upon a little volume of Bible plates by H. S. Beham, 
first printed by Egenolf in 1533, and again in 1536, 
1539, and 1551, with some additions.” Mr. Stevens, 
however, after examining the works mentioned by 
Pickering, came to precisely the opposite conclusion, 
for he found that although the woodcuts and type 
closely resembled each other, they were not identical, 
and therefore naturally observes, “as it is unlikely 
that any printer of that day would have in his office 
two sets of woodcuts and two fvunts of type so nearly 
alike yet different, we may, I think, fairly conclude that 
Egenolf was not the printer.” Mr, Stevens seems to 
have taken great pains to solve the mystery, but 
after many fruitless comparisons of his Coverdale with 
works from the presses of coeval printers, candidly 
confesses “ Ihave found no clue.” A leaf of Egenolf's 
German Bible of 1534 is inserted in the present copy, 
so as to enable every beholder to judge this knotty 
point by comparing the one with the other. 

224. Byble, which is all the Holy Scripture, in whych 
are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament truly and 
purely translated into Englysh by Thomas Matthew. 
Woodcuts. Black-letter, very rare (No. 4. of Lea Wil- 
son), a desirable volume, but has the title and next five 
leaves in admirable facsimile, and wants the first and last 
of the 13 leaves of table, the list of Books, the title to the 
New Testament, O 1 in Revelations, the last leaf of the 
New Testament, and the two following leaves of table. A 
few leaves mutilated are mended. No other defects are 
known, but the volume will be sold not subject to colla- 
tion, good copy in old calf. 1537. 231. 

This edition was apparently printed abroad for Grafton 
and Whitchurch, and although the version is styled 
Matthew’s, it varies but little from Tyndal and Co- 
verdale’s translation, the few emendations and addi- 
tions it contains having been furnished by John 
Rogers, the first martyr in Queen Mary’s reign, who 
under the assumed name of Matthew superintended 
the publication. The work is beautifully printed, but 
a few important errors occur in the text, e.g. John 
20, “and put my finger into the holes of the nails,” is 
omitted, and so is in 1 Cor. 11., “ This cup is the new 
testament in my blood.” In Hebrews 6., “ Let us LOVE 
the doctrine” is printed for “ Leave the doctrine.” 
The disputed verse in 3 John v. is in smaller type. 

225. Bible (The most sacred) which is the Holy Scrip- 


| ture, conteyning the Old and New Testament, translated 
passed into the hands of Mr. Dunn Gardner, at whose | 


into English, and newly recognized with great diligence 
after most faythful exemplars by Rychard Taverner. 
Black-letter (No. 5. of Lea Wilson), fine copy, quite com- 
plete, with the exception of having the title in beautiful 
facsimile by Harris, and wanting the three leaves of table 
at end. Morocco extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. John 
Byddell for Thomas Barthlet. 1539. 364. 

This is the first edition of Taverner’s Bible, and is of 
great rarity. In it the disputed text, 1 John v., is 
printed in smaller type. The word peace is uniformly 
printed pear, thus showing its transition from the 
Latin. Mr. Lea Wilson not having been fortunate 
enough to secure a perfect copy, fell into some errors 
in giving his collation. 
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226. Byble (The) in Englyshe, of the largest and 
greatest volume, auctorysed and apoynted by the com- 
maundement of oure moost redoubted Prynce, and Soue- 
raygne Lorde, Kynge Henrye the VIII. supreme heade 
of this his churche and Realme of Englande: to be fre- 
quented and used in every churche w'in this his sayd 
realme, accordynge to the tenour of his former iniunctions 
geuen in that behalfe. Ouersene and perused at the 
cOmaundemét of the kynges hyghnes, by the ryghte re- 
uerende fathers in God Cuthbert [ Tonstall] bysshop of 
Duresme, and Nicolas [Heath] bisshop of Rochester, 
1541. Black-letter, extremely rare, fine copy, quite com- 
plete, morocco, super extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 
Printed by Edwarde Whitchurch, fynyshed in Nov. 1541. 
90/7. 

This is apparently No. 11. or 12. of Lea Wilson’s List, 
whose copy must have been not quite perfect. The 
title within the Holbein Border has the arms of 
Cromwell effaced, and the wood block cracked. The 
Prologue of Archbishop Cranmer occupies three 
leaves. We do not call to mind a perfect copy of this 
edition of Cranmer’s Bible having occurred for sale 
for many years. 

227. Byble (The), that is to say all the Holy Scripture, 
in whych are cOtayned the Olde and New Testamente, 
truly and purely traslated into English. Black-letter, 
extremely rare edition, quite complete, with the exception 
of the bottom of the title, which is restored by Harris in 
his best style, fine copy (having a few of the margins re- 
paired), splendidly bound in dark blue morocco, super 
extra, gilt edges, by Bedford. Imprinted by John Daye 
and Willyam Seres. 1549. 222. 

This is Matthews’ translation, edited and revised by 

E. Becke. A collation is given by Mr. Lea Wilson, 
in whose Catalogue it is No. 15. 

575. Testament (New) both in Latin and English, after 
the vulgare texte which is read in the churche. Trans- 
lated and corrected by Myles Couerdale (No. 15. of Lea 
Wilson). Black-Letter, very rare, fine copy, but title- 
page, dedication (1 leaf), last three pages of calendar, 
and first leaf of Matthew in facsimile, brown morocco 
extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. Paris, F. Regnault for 
R. Grafton and E. Whitchurch, 1538. 192. 

Mr. Dunn Gardner’s copy of this scarce edition, which 

was corrected by Coverdale himself, sold for 822. 

576. Testament (New) in Englishe, after the greeke 
translation, annexed wyth the translation of Erasmus in 
Latin (by W. Tyndale). Bilack-letter for the English 
portion (No. 25. of Lea Wilson). Rare, tall copy, quite 
complete, morocco extra, gilt edges. Thomas Gaultier 
pro J.C. 1550. 142. 

610. Wilson (Lea) Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, and 
other Books of the Holy Scriptures in English, in his 
Collection. Privately printed, rare. 1845. 8/. 2s. 6d. 


(To be continued.) 
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If the reader who sees the announcement of the new 
edition of Pope, which is about to form a portion of Bohn’s 
Illustrated Library, supposes that it will be a mere reprint 
of Mr. Carruthers’ former edition, he will certainly find 
himself greatly and agreeably mistaken — at least so far 
as the volume which is entitled The Life of Alerander 

ope, inclucing Extracts from his Corr esponde nee, is con- 
cerned. Since the publication of Mr. Carruthers’ original 
sketch of the poet’s biography, that subject has received a 
large amount of attention from various writers. Week 
after week have the columns of The Atheneum, and week 
after week have our own columns, contained contributions 
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| 
| towards the clearing up of the obscurity which still over- 


hangs so much of the personal and literary history of the 
bard of Twickenham, — whose biography may be said, 
when we bear in mind the fact that he lived so much 
nearer to our own times, to be comparatively as obscure 
and unknown as that of Shakspeare himself. Of the new 
materials thus laid before the world, Mr. Carruthers has 
availed himself with industry and judgment; he has ap- 
plied himself, too, with diligence to the investigation of 
many of the more mysterious points in Pope’s history, and 
the result is a biography of the poet far more complete 
than any which has yet appeared. The volume is indeed 
most creditable to Mr. Carruthers, and ought to find a 
place on the shelves of every admirer of those master- 
pieces of highly finished poetry, the writings of Alexander 
Pope. 

Mr. Bentley seems determined to show that good books 
at a price which shall place them within the reach of 
readers of all classes can be published at the West End, 
He has just issued a series of two shilling volumes, of 
great variety and great interest. Reade’s powerful and 
most touching storv, Nerer too Late to Mend, is one of 
them. Another is Mrs. Moodie’s simple and truthful pic- 
ture of Canadian life, Roughing it in the Bush, which 
ought to be read by all intending emigrants, and all who 
have friends now resident in Canada. The third is Mrs, 
Colin Mackenzie’s Six Years in India, now called Delhi, 
the City of the Great Mogul, which throws great light on 
the question of Missionary influences, and their share in 
the terrible outbreak which has spread such sorrow over 
many English hearts. And lastly, a new story by Cuth- 
bert Bede, Nearer and Dearer, the literary merits and 
artistic illustrations of which are quite worthy of the 
author of Verdant Green. Some idea of the demand for 
cheap books may be formed from the fact that 5000 copies 
of Mrs. Mackenzie’s Delhi, and 10,000 of Cuthbert Bede’s 
Nearer and Dearer, were sold on the day of publication. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Moswerm's Ecc Soames’ Edition. Vol. II. 


Wanted by 1. W. Shackell, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


LestasticaL Hisrory. 


Tar Tres for December, 1824. 
ITT¢ January, 1825. 


Wanted by Edward Y. Lowne, 13. New Broad Street, City. 


Hvrcan’s Pant Mestre. Vol. II. Score. 
Sarncm Barviany. Pars Hyemalis. 

of it. 
Dirro 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 17. Sutton Place, Lower Clapton. 


Sacred and Secular. 
12mo. Paris, 1556. Or the end 
Paris, 1524. 


Drrro 12mo. 


Patices ta Carrespanvente. 
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X. Y. Z. is too personal. W 
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2nd &. iv. 113. col. 1. 1. 32., dele “In addition ;" 1. 41.,for 
"read “ deposit.” 
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Nores axp Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paats. The subscript for Stamrpep Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded digect from the Publishers (including the Half- 
nearly Ixpex) is lis. 4d.. which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bent ano Darpy, 186. Fixer Staeet, E.C.; to whom 
also all Commonications ror raz Evrror should be addressed. 








